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When the postman 

brings the January 
issue of this magazine, 
help the youngsterstofind - 
their new department, 
“The Children’s Pleasure 
Chest”. This ‘chest’ will 
always be brimming over 
with interesting things for 
boys and girls. 
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UT of the recesses of memory come the elfin notes of a 
single reed. Battered into the dust long ago was the little 
tin trumpet, painted in gay red, green, blue and silver, but the 
thin, sweet note that it sounded goes on and on, with penetra- 
tion even greater than the modern marvel radio, for it passes 
athwart time and space, and insistently it pleads for some re- 
sponse of the heart. 
hen I was very young | was given such a trumpet for a 
Christmas present, and the next year | had another, and the 
next year another, so that thin little note came to be associated 
inseparably with Christmas. When my own boys grew out of 
the trumpet age and wanted rifles or tennis rackets or fishing 
rods, | became lonesome and wanted to hear a little tin trumpet 
again. In ten or twenty years perhaps they will have the same 
longing. At any rate the note will be sounded again when 
baby brother is old enough to have a trumpet. 

The elfin note is the annual call to the family for the home- 
coming and reunion. On Christmas eve and Christmas day 
the lights of home burn the brightest, and the joys of the 
blessed bond are the most compelling. And the children are 
the moving force in the reunion. 

The tin trumpet was @ frail thing, not built for wear. Bois- 
terous hands soon rendered it physically mute, and its outward 
brightness faded. ‘But when it hung new on the candle-lit 
Christmas tree, with strings of pop corn and tinsel and frosted 
cotton and other gay knick-knacks, it was a glorious thing, so 
brave and debonair, and the vision of it now calls forth memo- 
ries that crowd each other and stretch back into the dim dis- 
tance of happy days. ~ re i ~s 

The call sounds again, and it will float over the surge and 
tide of the years so long as Ci.ristmas comes.—Editor. 
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“And Still the “These are the days that Reindeer love 
And pranks the Northern Star, 
This is the Sun’s objective 


Punctual Snow! “1 And Finland of the year.” 


—Enmiury Dickinson. 
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Planting for Christmas Joy 


Your Out-of-Doors Garlands, Wreaths and Trees Are Shared With Others 


UR neighborhood in Minneapolis 
was radiant last December with 
living Christmas trees, gay and 

happy in their necklaces of green and blue 
and rosy lights. Snuggling close to our 
doorways they whispered to us, “Thank 
you for letting us live here,”’ and sparkled 
and sang “Merry Christmas” to all who 
passed by. 

It was a pleasure to see the joy that 
the trees gave. Everyone passing along 
the street had a full view of them, not 
just a glimpse of a tree from between liv- 
ing room curtains, as is the case when a 
tree is indoors. The mail man, his face 
red with the cold in spite of ear muffs and 
yards of muffler, paused long enough to 
tell me to be sure and see the “beauty” 
over on Huron street. The grocery boy 
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had his favorite that he told me about as 
he unpacked the cranberries, oranges, 
raisins and nuts on my kitchen table; the 
butcher’s delivery boy was so interested 
he confided that he was contriving one 
for the twins at home and that it would 
be the first living Christmas tree in his 
part of town. Our guests from out of town 
enjoyed the trees even more than they did 
the quaintly dressed carol singers that 
sang from house to house. 

While a few of these trees had been 
set out with the idea of using them from 
year to year for Christmas, most of them 
were merely part of the foundation or 
garden plantings. The young architect 
who lives in the wee house on the corner 
of Oak street had brought his tree home 
with him last summer when he returned 


“The Night Before Christmas!” 


from his vacation on the shore of Lake 
Superior. He and his mother decorated 
the sturdy growth with tinsel and colored 
balls as well as lights. The McPhersons 
have a tree for each of their three chil- 
dren. Only two of the three trees were 
lighted, tho, for Miriam, the ten-year-old, 
chose to decorate her tree for the birds. 
To her tree she tied strings of popcorn, 
cranberries and suet with necklaces of 
rose berries and bunches of bittersweet 
to give it additional color and interest. 
Two little neighbor boys with the help 
of their father modeled a replica of St. 
Mark’s church out of snow. It would be 
difficult to say whether father or sons 
enjoyed doing it more. The boys say the 
part of Christmas day when Daddy 
helped them make the church was the 
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When electricity waves its fairy 
wand over the Christmas tree 


very nicest part. The father 
says that he never felt closer 

to his boys than when he 
helped them Christmas after- 
noon, so you see it wasn’t 
just a little snow church but 

a very worthwhile endeavor. 
When completed; a tiny sil- 

ver bell tinkled from the bel- 

fry and red and blue lights 
flashed from within ‘the 
church. The Christmas wreath 
hanging on the front door of 
this home was interestingly dif- 
ferent in that it had a great deal 
of forget-me-not blue worked in 
with its green. This was done to 
carry out the color scheme of the 
exterior of the house, the stucco and 
trim being cream colored and the 
shutters a delicate blue. The five 
lights used in the wreath were chosen 
with the utmost care so that they 
would not detract from the snow 
church by their brilliancy. 

Another photograph shows the 
satiny white front door of a house that 
looks as tho it has been lived in and 
loved for years. ‘There were no elec- 
tric candles in the windows, no Christ- 
mas tree out of doors—just the great 
wreath with its brilliant lights and bow 
of red satin, but the house said “Merry 
Christmas” to me quite distinctly 
every time I passed. 


LARGE front window in one 
home was given over to a silhou- 
ette of the Three Wise Men—cut free- 
hand from black paper and mounted 
on an orange background. Another 
home showed an old-fashioned coach 
and four. Both silhouettes were em- 
phasized by keeping the lamps lighted 
in the living rooms back of them. 
Until recently the fire hazard of 
placing a lighted candle in each win- 
dow “to light the Christ child on his 
way’ restrained most of us from carrying 
on that pleasant custom. Now we can 
place a candle in every window from cellar 
to garret with perfect.safety, thanks to 
electricity. 
Just a word as to the lighting of an out- 
of-door Christmas tree.. The indoor tree 
sets are not usually suitable for use on 
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trees outside of the house because they 
are not made with moisture-proof cords 
or sockets. More than that, higher 
candle-power lamps are desirable on 
larger trees. The most convenient way 
to light a tree, wreath or festoon out- 
side of the house is to have an outlet or 
receptacle of proper waterproof type 
installed where you are going to use it. 
Connections can then be made to it 
with a suitable plug to which the wires 
leading to the moisture-proof lamp 
sockets are attached. You will find 
such an outlet installed.in a well-chosen 
spot a great convenience for other pur- 
poses besides: the lighting of the out-of- 
door Christmas greens; for instance, 
you can attach the toaster, grill or 
waffle iron when breakfasting or having 
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to make our homes reflect the cheer and 
goodwill of the Christmas season let us 
not forget that the consequences will be 
disastrous if we draw too heavily upon 
the wild supply of holly, laurel and mistle- 
toe, not to mention the small evergreens 
themselves. 


“THERE was no holly or mistletoe 
whatever offered for sale in our part 
of the country this year. Well-shaped 
Christmas trees were scarce. Those rais- 
ing them sent few in, altho the market 
was deluged with a poor quality of trees 
most of which were stolen from the lan 
of people who could ill afford to lose them: 
Unscrupulous individuals went up into 
the northern part of our state and gath- 
ered truckload after truckload of trees, 
paying nothing for them, selling as many 
as they could for a few cents apiece and 
dumping the rest out on vacant lots, 
where they remained for months, a 
pitiful waste. It is seldom indeed that 
settlers are able to watch all of 
their land all of the time before 
Christmas, so it is obvious that 
their losses must be heavy until 
such time as all of the “Christ- 
mas tree’’ states have legisla- 
tion requiring anyone trans- 
porting trees to have a per- 
mit or license. 
Authorities seem agreed that 
our forests need thinning and 
that the trees removed to 
give those remaining a chance 


The illuminated wreath is a 
merry way of saying “Merry 
Christmas” to the neighborhood 




















This church of snow, with colored lights inside, added a decorative note to one 
white lawn last Christmas 


supper on the shaded porch in summer. 


_..Christmas tree sets prove very satis- 


factory forlighting wreaths hung at doors 
and windows. A single light may be pro- 
vided for a wreath by using a 110-volt 
miniature base lamp with a suitable 
candelabra holder wired to an attach- 
ment cord and plug. In our earnest desire 


to develop properly are sufficient in 
number to make a plentiful supply of 
Christmas trees. Until legislation system- 
atizes and regulates the, cutting so that 
the greater portion of the present, waste 
and-loss is done-away with, decorating 
the trees growing on the home grounds 
will undoubtedly stay in favor with most 
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of us. Why not raise in one’s own garden 
some of the things that are to go into our 
Christmas wreaths and garlands? While 
growing holly may not be possible for 
many of us, there are other berries that 
can be used to give the spot of color so 
oneeny to Christmas greens. Both the 
dogwood and the mountain ash produce 
beautiful berries. And think how lovely 
a Christmas decoration bittersweet would 
be, growing in one’s own garden. Lowly 
red cranberries can be wired in bunches of 
two or three and used to accent the green 
of a wreath if there is nothing better 
available. The cheery orange and red 
bells of the Chinese lantern plant 
and the gold and maroon of 
straw flowers combined with 
ground pine make wreaths 
almost as attractive as the 
holly. 

The Scotts, who live in 
the next block, made 
their Christmas wreaths 
of ground pine two 
years ago while they 
were vacationing at 
their log cabin in the 
woods. The wreaths 
have been used twice 
now, and undoubtedly will 
be used a half-dozen times 
more. In between seasons 
they are packed away sepa- 
rately in pasteboard boxes. Just 
a few days before time to hang them 
they are taken out of the boxes and 
soaked for a few hours in a pan of 
water. This restores their green. 


S° up and down the streets: of 
Minneapolis (and I know the 
same is true of other cities and towns), 
living Christmas trees spread their 
annual message of happiness and Christ- 
mas cheer. Will one of these perpetual 
pleasures bloom in your dooryard thru 
the coming holiday season? December is 
not a planting month but it is a splendid 
time to place an order with some reliable 
dealer to provide you with a living 
Christmas tree for coming years. 
Practically any evergreen ablaze with 
Christmas lights is a lovely sight in the 
holiday season. Living Christmas trees, 
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however, have another mission to per- 
form: that of adding beauty to the door- 
yard thruout the year. For that reason 
evergreens should be selected for planting 
which will harmonize with the general 
architecture of the house and the ac- 
companying plantings at all times. Then 
when the festive lights are added the 
beauty is merely accentuated. 

In selecting evergreens for the yard or 
garden, keep well in mind the ultimate 
height of each tree. Many mistakes are 






























With growing Christmas trees flanking one’s 
doorway, other exterior decorations may be 


very simple 


made in planting because the gardener 
does not look ahead ten or twenty years. 
Particularly is this true of evergreens. 
When evergreens are received from the 
nursery, the roots ef each tree will be 
founc well protected by a ball of earth 
around which burlap has been carefully 
wrapped. These burlapped balls should 
be well soaked before planting out. The 
burlap need not be removed since it soon 
rots away. The trees should be set as soon 


Below is another interesting arrangement of Christmas greens 
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as possible so that the roots will not dry 
out. A mulch of rotted straw or manure 
should be applied after planting. 


AS a rule, evergreens do best in a well- 
drained, light soil. If the soil is clay 
it should be lightened as much as. pos- 
sible. ‘ Cultivation should be practiced, 
especially while the tree is small, taking 
care always to replace the mulch after 
each cultivation. 

If they are to serve as Christmas 
trees, evergreens should be placed just 
outside the window or door so_ that 
their’ beauty may be observed from 

the interior of the house as well 
as from the street. If the trees 

are set too close to the house 
wall, however, they will not 
receive sufficient moisture. 

There are many varie- 

ties of evergreens suit- 

able for living Christmas 
trees. Not.all varieties, 
however, will thrive in 
all localities. It is well 
to consult with some 
reliable dealer as to 
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After all, the best holiday decora- 
tion for any home is a happy child 


the best varieties for your 
locality. He can advise you also 
concerning the best times for 
planting in your section of the 
ars 

Garden clubs in many cities and 
towns are adopting the slogan, 
“Plant a Christmas Tree.” Clubs 
which carry out this project will 
accomplish three things: First, the 
planting of evergreens will brin 
year-round beauty to homes | 
incidentally to the. community. 
Second, by planting living trees, 
conservation is being encouraged. 
Lastly, Christmas cheer and 
neighborliness are spread over 
the entire city. Certainly this is 
no empty slogan. We heartily 
recommend it to you for con- 











sideration, adoption and action. 

















Transplanting a House and 
Building a Garden 


It Was Not a Paradox But a Paragon That Made the Miracle Possible 


Mrs. L. WORTHINGTON SMITH 


HE Man who sits across the table 
from me seems a paragon of all the 
virtues. He can look forward to 
putting his day-after-tomorrow’s cake 
upon the shelf and leaving its consump- 
tion for some time still further distant, 
if by so doing he thinks he may arrive at 


a hundred-foot front lawn and terraced 
back of that as naturally as was pos- 
sible, following the general contour of 
the slope. The fills made necessary the 
building of several wells about oaks that 
we felt must be preserved. Brickbat 
walls were laid around these, and the 




















The old house comes 

to the front. Not 

very promising look- 
ing, is it? 


Below is the house 
turned half way 
round, as it looked 
when the workmen 


finished 











a keener appreciation of its plums and 
spices. While such a man may not be 
able to grow figs from thistles, he can 
plant and has planted citw block lengths 
of hedges from barberry and privet and 
hydrangea clippings, has grown a haw 
hedge from seed, and transformed a 
seedy house into a home. 

The paragon rests only by changing 
his occupation. Mornings he deals with 
scintillating intellects, being a _pro- 
fessor. Evenings he writes, for that is 
the way we get our jam. Between times 
he works—works as mason and grader, 
nurseryman and electrician, plumber 
and painter, and what-have-you-to-be- 
done. Our more gracious friends con- 
tend that the results justify the three 
years’ labor that has gone into the mak- 
ing of the garden. Certainly it has 
brought health and a wider knowledge 
and greater appreciation of much that 
pertains to home-building. 


IVEN a house set far back on a deep 

but undeveloped city lot, eleven 
majestic oaks, a shell-bark hickory, 
some nondescript shrubs and trampled 
vines, unlimited patience coupled with 
back-breaking work—out of this jig- 
saw puzzle of misplaced odds and ends 
we began to set our house in order. 

Our lot, with a frontage of seventy 
feet on a tree-lined avenue, has a depth 
of three hundred feet. As the lot had 
not been cut down to the street level 
and sloped the whole length of it back 
to a wooded ravine, we graded to make 
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graders filled in up to them, roughly 
distributing the earth to our plan. 

It was just a house with no distinction 
whatever, if we except the dining-living- 
room, which was rather remarkable in 
size for a house so small. With its low 
ceilings this sixteen by twenty-six foot 

area sprawled like a kitten in the sun. 

Back of it were a small bathroom and 

a smaller kitchen. Overhead two cham- 
bers and a hall looked out into the tree 
tops. Only the kitchen and the living 
room boasted of plaster walls. Else- 
where wallboard had been utilized for 
both walls and ceilings. The sylvan 
setting of our new home and the bucolic 
paths that led to it, back two hundred 
feet from the street, tempted us to 
make improvements where the house 
stood. After living in it for two months, 
however, we decided to carry it up in 
line with the neighboring houses before 
remodeling and making our additions. 
Searcely had our temporary abode 
started on its up-slope trek when we 
saw the sunken-garden possibilities 
that lay in its wake. Placed as it is, 
it gives an outlook from the kitchen 
window down a slope of two hundred 
feet from a sill ten feet above the groud. 

Like a giant theatrical back-drop cur- 

tain, the forest trees of the ravine hem in 

our stage settings—our tiny tea house 
and our limpid pool. Better a dinner of 

herbs with nature crowding than a 

stalled ox in an apartment kitchenette. 


\ \ JITH the aid of vivid imaginations 

we were able to see the jagged hole 
that had been the cellar taking on the 
semblance of the lily pool of our dreams. 
Even the coal shack seemed to have 

















And behold the transplanted house in the garden builded with shrubbery cuttings 
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possibilities. By squinting the eyes ever 
so slightly, we saw in it the su tion of 
a Chinese tea house or a wayside shrine. 
It stood, too, as we thought it should, at 
the pool’s head. The trampled bitter- 
sweet and wistaria that had shaded the 
old doorway and the turned posts that 
had once upheld the shelter over the 
lintel told us that a pergola placed just 
there would one day find reflection in the 
bit of water garden at its 

foot. 
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few feet of backyard when the Better 
Homes and Gardens bee began its buzzing. 
Lead-pencil lengths of barberry and 


privet and hydrangea and other shrubs 
were stuck slopingly into the soil. I, who 
like ray cake day before yesterday, 
smiled. I had no faith in those yards of 
stark cuttings. They were not potential 
hedges to me. Today I get an enjoyment 
scarcely 


from them that I deserve. 
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they were—it was plastered with a thin 
coating of cement which we worked well 
into the crevices of floor and sides. The 
walls were cut to a uniform height of 
twenty-four inches, and the ground on 
three sides was terraced back from them 
so that the plantings are of three different 
elevations. Level with the pool we 
planted ivy and sweet alyssum to trail 
over into the water as a bait for the nib- 

bling goldfish. Back of 

that is the dwarf iris, 





Thru a long and hectic 
fall we worked, digging 
and setting and terracing 
and sodding; building up 
the ground here, scooping 
it out there, laying brick- 
bat roads and paths a- 
winding. As a result our 
drive has all the rustic 
simplicity of a country 
lane with the added ad- 
vantage of bed-rock un- 
derpinnings. The narrow 
paths leading down the 
garden slopes are broken 
by occasional pairs of 
steps where the terraces 
are steepest, their rusty 








whose blue-purple plumes 
are delightful for low bor- 
ders. Still farther up are 
Japanese and Siberian 
irises and jonquils, with 
the taller and more lovely 
Princess Beatrice, whose 
blue has never a hint of 
the orchid colorings that 
we usually associate with 
irises. Tall bearded va- 
rieties there are, too, in 
abundance, shading from 
pure cream to inky purple 
and bronze reds. On the 
slope toward the house 
we are planting violets 
only so that we may have 








reds and browns snuggling 
close to the soil and seem- 
ing to belong to it. 

The house, old and new, 
bound together with its 
thatch of gray - green 
weathered shingle, looked at once as if it 
had been lived in. The tall chimney, pro- 
viding a draft for the furnace and two 
fireplaces, pokes its head up thru the 
branches of an oak and sends its smoke 
curling cosily among them. It was diffi- 


hole in the ground. 


When the house was moved, the builders thought they left an ugly 
How could they know it was a potential sunken 


garden and pool? 


Approximately five hundred and twenty 
five feet of those barren sticks have 
sprouted, and the terrace hedge now 
measures, in height and thickness, forty 
by fifty inches and more. I knew that 
time and work would grow a garden, but 
















But here, at the 
left, is the pool 
made of the old 
basement backed 
by the glorified 
coal shed 


an unobstructed view of 
the bit of nature that is 
mirrored in the water as 
we come down the garden 
path or look out of the 
kitchen or from the up- 
stairs hall window. 

Now that the bulbs and roots and seeds 
are set in order, letus go back and finish the 
pool itself, for that thin coating sf cement 
was just a start toward the water-holding 
reservoir that makesa garden pool. More 

cement was swept over and up the sides 
and floor, and that was followed by other 
coatings when it had hardened. The 
last coat was carefully troweled on as 
a necessary precaution against leaks. 
Cracks had been watched for and plas- 
tered up, and all was then left to harden 
for forty-eight hours. If the sun moves 
at a snail’s pace thru the heavens and 











cult to find a place for that smokestack 
in the crowding of the trees, it had to 
have so much breathing room. 

At first our house suffered that common 
ailment among young houses, the effect 
of being on stilts, of lacking repose. A 
awn terrace hedge the width of the 

ouse, set out perhaps a dozen feet in 
front of it, quickly anchored it to the 
ground, while leaving ample space for the 
hollyhocks still closer to the shingled 
walls. If you like hollyhock cathedrals 
with their tier upon tier of stained-glass 
windows, you will always have a few 
clumps growing for next year’s blooming, 
ready to be tucked into some barren spot. 
They are prolific bloomers and can be 
transplanted at almost any time. 

The Man, who can look ahead and plan 
for the future, started a nursery in his 





Fromthe kitchen 
window the per- 
gola is now a 
bower of tender 
green 
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that hedge in two years from such a small 
beginning seems little short of a miracle. 


L®?t the making of the pool be left 
to some indefinite future or put by 
entirely, the child of the family scoo 

and shaped and laid bricks side by side, 
one hundred and eighty-six in one long 
evening, thinking that so much effort 
would never be allowed to have a fruitless 
end. When the bottom of the excavation 
had been covered with bricks,—old brick 





the clock scarcely ticks at all while you 
are waiting to turn in the water, so many 
hours seem too long. Time flies by and 
by, however, and you are ready to rest 
and feast your eyes on the upside-down 
pictures at your feet. If it is good busi- 
ness to dispose of half of one’s loaf to buy 
hyacinths for the soul, three-quarters of 
the loaf is not too much to give for the 
smallest pool. 

In the earlier stages the plantings are 
uninteresting, but a moon (Co7it. on p. 42 























field fences were made of stOnes 
hauled to the edge of the field to 
make way for the plow. 

But most of us live on city 
streets, in houses constructed of 








There is much to recommend the-house of stucco 


HE owner of a house buys a new 

suit of clothing every now and then, 

but the house itself must stand or 
fall in its original investiture. 

In choosing the type of wall for a house 
several pertinent conditions must be 
considered. These conditions should dic- 
tate to a prospective home-owner the 
kind of an exterior he ought to have in 
-the house he is building or buying. 

It is often the case that a person has a 

rsonal preference in the matter of 
eine walls. Some like stuccc, some care 
more for brick, while others would 
rather have wide siding or shingles. 
For the use to which any given type of 
wall should be put—that is, to harmon- 
ize with architecture, locality, setting— 
that wall ought to be better adapted 
for that use than any of the others. 

In localities where building material 
of a certain kind is‘ native to the sur- 
rounding country, that material is bet- 
ter adapted for use right there than 
elsewhere. A dwelling that is constructed 
of heavy field-stone walls undoubtedly 
is more at home in a locality where the 
stones are native than it would be in a 
clearing in a forest. Likewise, a house 
of timbers and rough, stained lumber 
would be out of place in a district where 


building materials from the four 
corners of the country. What, 
then, is there to dictate which 
type of wall we should use when 
we have any choice and build 
our own? Besides our purely personal 
preference for one type or another, to 
what shall we refer for directions upon 
which ‘wall to choose? 

In general: the answer is architecture. 
Supposing we Select for the architecture 
of our new home one of Spanish influ- 
ence. Would we think of having the sec- 
ond story made in the half-timber fashion? 
Of course not. Why? Because the build- 


Houses Must Have 


Good Walls 


This Part of the Home’s Construction Is More 
Than Outer Clothing 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


ings from which we have evolved our 
modern expressions of Spanish architec- 
ture were not built in that fashion. They 
were plastered over with mud, then the 
mud was painted with a tinted lime wash, 
or just whitewashed. Because of this, 
our selection of walls must then be 
stucco, which most nearly follows the 
original, yet gives “us permanency and 
freedom from the original’s undue up- 
keep expense in trying climates. 

Or, let us say, we would like an Early En- 
glish or Elizabethan house. In thiscase we 
would employ timbers in the framing of 
the house, and the faces of these timbers 
would be exposed to the air. Between the 
timbers, in the panels, bricks would be 
nogged. These bricks might be fitted into 
the panels in almost any way—on end, 
slanting, flatwise, edgewise, or a combina- 





























The house above 
is framed of 
redwood tim- 
bers, the brick- 
work being set 
in panels after 
the early Eng- 
lish fashion 


Stones need the 

support of arus- 

tic, cabin-like 
architecture 
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tion of these manners of laying. The 
strength of the wall depends primarily 
upon the timber work, the panels being 
more for ornamentation than structural 
worth. 

During this period of English archi- 
tecture, as far as the private dwellings 
were concerned, the chimney became one 
of the main architectural features. In 
addition to the use of bricks, there were 
stones in the foundations. 

Our choice of wall type, then, if we are 
to copy some of the past examples of 
architecture for our house, must depend 
upon what architecture we copy, and 
the architecture we copy must sometimes 
depend upon our locality. If our choice 
were the Dutch Colonial, we could use 
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wide siding, shingles, brick, or stone 
masonry, according to the locality of our 
building site. In fact, the Dutch Colonial 
has been re-worked and re-adapted to 
modern needs to such an extent that 
almost any material for its walls will 
pass muster, and locality need be the 
only dictator. 

If we would know and appreciate our 
home, it is fitting that we be aware of its 
ood points, not only architecturally, 
But structurally as well. In fact, the lat- 
ter consideration is by far the more im- 
portant. What good is an especially at- 
tractive home if it sags, warps, crumbles, 
leaks, and demands excessive upkeep, 
deteriorating even before it has housed 
its first owners for the length of time 
they are destined to inhabit this world? 

The first requisite of a house should 
be permanency. What other family in- 
vestment is there that can compare 
with the buying of a home? Yet many 
jerry-built houses are pawned off to 
unsuspecting buyers. In too many in- 
stances framed innocents have struggled 
ever thereafter trying to keep their 
houses intact. 

Regardless of the type of house se- 
lected, it is or wiJl be no better than its 
foundation. 


NDER the foundation walls are the 
foundation footings. Theseshould 

be at least eighteen inches wide and 
approximately six inches thick. If 
the soil is soft, springy, or in any 
manner likely to furnish an un- 
even support for the footings, 
the footings should be rein- 
forced concrete. The con- 
crete should be a mix of one 
part cement, three parts 
sand and five parts gravel 
or crushed stone. The foun- 
dation walls should be 
twelve inches thick and 
made of either concrete or 
brick masonry. If the ground 
is damp, or is likely to be at 
any time of year, the outside of . 
the cellar walls should be water- 
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of wet mortar and just slightly pressed 
down, then the mortar allowed to dry 
before the nuts on the bolts are turned 
down tight. This makes a one hundred 
percent bearing, and also a weather and 
vermin proof joint. Another excellent 
precaution right here is to bend a length 
of small mesh wire netting over this 
joint. The bottom of the fold should be 

tween the top of the foundation and 
the bed of mortar; the top part of the 
fold reaching upward outside the sills to 
be held down by the sheathing yet to be 
applied, The sills ought to be two-by- 
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that will stand to serve his children’s 
children. 

A few more minimum specifications 
for the frame house, if it is to be a good 
house, are: beams under the house to be 
not less than 8 x 10 inches (four 2 x 10’s 
spiked together); first floor joists to be 
2x10 inches, to span a distance not 
greater than fourteen feet, and to be 
rigidly bridged in the middle of the span. 
Their distance apart’ should be sixteen 
inches from center to center. 

Studding for exterior walls and parti- 
tions should be spaced sixteen inches 
apart, from center to center. 
This places the studs directly 
over the joists, ‘Where parti- 








This Dutch 
Colonial is ex- 
pressed in half 
brick and half 
wide siding 


The house of 
good wood, if 
properly built 
and cared for, 
will last for 
generations 








proofed, and a tile drain laid just outside 
the footings to carry off excessive water. 

Small bungalows might require less 
substantial underpinning than those 
given, and larger houses of solid masonry 
construction might need a yet more mass- 
ive foundation. 

if the exterior walls are to be framed 
there should be one or two sills fastened 
to the top of the foundation walls by 
means of protruding bolts that were em- 
bedded in the concrete of the foundation 
walls, These sills should be laid’on a bed 


twelves, if the wall is twelve, ‘inchés 
thick 


Opinions of these broad specifications 
will vary, but regardless of individual 
cases, it is a definite fact that any house 
with these specifications will be reliable 
economical, safe, permanent, and will 
have a higher-than-usual resale value. 
These qualities are standard for good 
houses, and any man who builds or buys 
a house with these items present knows 
that he is getting value received. He 
may then create within his house a home 



























Wide shingles, weathered dull, 

present an artistic side in com- 

bination with suitable archi- 
tecture 


tions bear on joists, the 
joists should be doubled. 
Studding should be at 
least of 2 x 4’s, and 2x 6 
studding for exterior walls 
would be better, especially 

if the house is a two story 
one, and the roof is of weighty 
material. All studsshould have 
fire stops nailed between them. 

This is best accomplished by nail- 
ing ashort piece of the same material 
asstud between each stud and itsneigh- 
bor. This braces the studs, stopping any 
tendency to bow, and also prevents drafts 
thru the wall after it has been 
finished. 

The framing of the roof of the average 
frame house is not substantially enough 
done. Roof rafters ought to be of 2 x 6’s, 
and they should not span a distance great- 
er than ten feet, nor should the angle at 
the peak of the roof be greater than forty- 
five degrees. Such construction will carry 
heavy material without sagging. A meth- 
od of holding the two bearing walls rigidly 
in place must, of course, be employed. 
This is done by securely nailing the ends 
of the attic floor joists to the lower ends 
of the roof raftersewhere they rest on the 
plate across the upper ends of ‘the stud- 
ding. This keeps the walls from spreading 
and allowing the roof to sag. An addi- 
tional help in distributing the load of the 
roof is secured by the construction of 
diagonal braces from the center of the 
ridge to the four lower corners of the 
ae These braces put some of tlie roof 
load on the end walls. 

Sheathing lumber is nailed directly to 
the studding. Over the sheathing goes a 
layer of building paper. If the exterior 


-wall is te present a wood surface to the 


world, the shingles, siding, or combina- 
tion of materials (Continued on page 34 














road tracks, where rank weeds 
grew only a couple of years 
ago. 

It is significant that William 
Allen White, at the age of 27, 
borrowed the money, bought 








“The most kindly man in America at the 
cluttered up desk in Emporia” 


F you are ever in Emporia and have 
the chance, ride over the town with 
William Allen White. It will be a joy 

to you to see the supreme, yet quiet hap- 
piness that he takes in the strides it has 
taken toward beautification under the 
tutelage of her first citizen, whose own 
garden began the pioneering crusade for 
beauty, almost thirty-five years ago. 

Drive into the less prosperous part of 

the town. ‘There you are’’—the editor 
will point a chubby fist at some vines 
making a valiant effort to add a touch of 
beauty to a small, unpainted house. “See 
what they’ve done here!’”’ And he will 
wave his hand toward a row of hedge 
that encloses a green lawn, near the rail- 


the Daily Gazette, and settled 
down in the middle-sized west- 
ern town, right when he was 
on the ascent as a fiction and 
editorial writer, receiving of- 
fers from the big metropolitan 
dailies. It was his desire to keep close to 
the soil that bore him, and a longing to 
serve the people who were of the western 
type—kindly, good-hearted, neighborly 
people, he calls them—a hope that he 
could make Emporia as proud of William 
Allen White, as he was and is today 
proud of Emporia, that kept him at the 
forks of the Cottonwood and Neosho 
rivers. And as a true son of the soil, he 
cannot keep his fingers out of the loam of 
his garden. 


most 


OWN thru the years William Ailen 
White has kept the Emporia Gazette 

a true exponent of an apostle of beauty— 
himself. A year ago Mr. White bought 


The front view of the William Allen White house at Emporia, Kansas 


William Allen White 
In His Garden 


Who Really Owns His Arborvitae Trees Is 
Still a Mystery 


IRA E. KIRKLAND 


and gave to the city The Mary White 
Memorial Park, in honor of his daughter, 
who died in May, 1921. The park lies 
to the extreme southwest of Emporia, and 
it will do much to stimulate interest in 
beautiful gardens in a part of town which 
has been least touched by the crusade. 

Every year the author-editor gives $300 
to the local garden club, to stimulate 
interest in garden beautification. Most 
of the prizes go to makers of new gardens 
and small lot gardeners, and altho prizes 
are given to owners of the largest and 
finest gardens, these gardens are not en- 
couraged to enter the contest. ““‘What we 
want,’ Mr. White will tell you, “is the 
active interest of the average gardener in 
keeping his yard pleasant to look at. The 
big fellows already have their places 
beautified, so they don’t need either the 
financial or moral inducement of the 
garden prizes. The small gardener appre- 
ciates and needs the help, and he is the one 
we are trying to reach.” 

Just the same, William Allen White 
won’t take any credit for the money he 
gives and the space in the Gazette he de- 
votes freely for the project. He is like 
that. The members of the garden club 
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will tell you that the project would be 
eatly handicapped but for the help 

Mtr. White gives it; ask him, and he will 

deprecate their whole statement! 

It is the same way with his home 
garden. With all the money and years 
he has spent on it, and the openly boyish 
pride he has in it, he positively refuses 
any of the credit for its being. 

“Even if Mr. White does yelp like a 
dog whose tail has been stepped on, when 
you mention his having a part in the 
garden,” Mrs. White says, “there isn’t a 
plant or a flower here that he hasn’t had 
a definite part in planning for and helping 
with.’’ And when you have looked thru 
the files of the Gazette and noted the re- 
markable editorials concerning the charm 
of nature, that run from early spring to 
late autumn every year, you know that 
what Mrs. White says is true. Every 
artist loves beauty, and William Allen 
White is an artist! 





N 1899 the Whites moved to 927 Ex- 
change Street, into a fine, three-story 
house of English design. The house was, 
and is yet, one of the finest homes in the 
east part of Emporia, but at that time 
nothing had been done to beautify the 
150-foot yard. 
; The Whites had borrowed the money 
to buy the Gazette and they did 
not jump into their home-making 
by spending three or four hundred 
dollars a year experimenting with 
fine exotic flowers and shrubs for 
their garden. “About all we 
spent was a dollar a year for 
seeds, when we began,” Mrs. 
White confides. 
: From the time she was a little 
girl Mrs. White had loved iris, 
and when she left her home in 
Kansas City she brought roots 
from her mother’s garden to plant 
in her own yard in Emporia, back 
in the days when iris were called 
“flags,” and people sometimes 
grubbed them from their lawns as 





In the center of the page is pictured the 
lily pool, Mr. White, like a good many 
other men, appreciates a water garden— 
it requires so little hocing 
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undesirables and threw 
them into the street. 

But in time Emporia 
learned that iris were as 
beautiful here as they 
are in France, where 
they are the national 
flower, and known as 
fleur-de-lis, and today 
almost every yard in the 
town where Sally Lind- 
sey White introduced 
them has at least one bed 
of iris. 

The Whites have not 
always had a beautifully 
planted garden. When 
they first started out, 
they planted flower beds 
more or less promiscu- 
ously all over the lawn. 
“No flowers can grow in 
grass,’’ Mrs. White said. 









































Down the garden path. The plants and 

shrubs are all sturdy westerners, capable 

of looking after themselves to a large 
extent 











“They must be grown either close 
to the house or as a border at the 
edge of the yard.” William Allen, 
White who had lain in his ham- 
mock, silent but attentive to 
his gardener’s recital of the prog- 
ress of her adventure, raised up 
in his hammock to say, “But 
neither we nor the town had dis- 
covered that then. It was a ter- 
rible crime, but we had to learn!”’ 

And learn they did. Attracted 
on one of their western trips, Mr. 
and Mrs. White sent a $35 order— 
“the most money we ever spent 
onany one (Continued on page 50 


























The dinner for Herbert Hoover. The 
guest of honor and the host, who liter- 
ally radiates light and cheer, are at th 
center of the far side of the group 






































HEN the larkspur of Grand- 

mother’s garden went to college, 

the professor improved upon her 
form and color and called her henceforth 
by the fancy name, delphinium. This 
delphinium, growing on erect spikes and 
wearing a mantle of heavenly blue, was 
pronounced by most of us a_ perfect 
flower. Grammarians to the contrary, 
however, this is one case wherein the 
word “‘perfect’’ turned out to be com- 


Roy GOTTSCHALL 


an ounce of named variety seeds, gath- 
ared when the pods were fairly ripe to 
bursting open with maturity, about one 
hundred and fifty plants came up in a 
flat planted about March Ist in a per- 
fectly kept greenhouse. 

Another ounce vial, planted outdoors 
in July in a specially prepared seed bed, 
produced but two plants which bloomed 
the following year. The greenhouse 
plants were potted in late April and re- 
planted in the gar- 
denin June after 
they had made a 
good growth in a 
coldframe where 
the pots were 
placed. A heavy 
sand mixture was 
used in the pots. 
All bloomed once 
in the early fall 
with excellent 
blooms and came 
true to their par- 
ticular flower. 

In the same 


To enhance the 
beauty of delphini- 
ums, plant in large 
climps. An effec- 
tive garden picture 
may be produced by 
combining Madon- 
na lilies and pink 
rambler roses with 
this flower 





Delphintum Goes to College 


Shall We Know Her At All When She Has Her Degree? 


greenhouse another flat was planted with 
ordinary seeds from belladonna and kin- 
dred varieties, and placed next to the 
flat planted with hybrid seed. They 
came up in less than two weeks, making 
a fast and furious growth. The hybrids 
were slow in sprouting, uneven in growth, 
had rounder and less laciniated leaves and 
were more yellow in color. After reaching 
maturity, however, the hybrid plants 
were just as healthy, grew as fast and 
produced blooms that were many times 
better in quality. 

There were doubles, pinks, bicolors, 
some without centers, and singles of 
rare beauty, but all were different. The 
really fine flowers produced few seed pods 
and still fewer seeds, even the singles 
being found lacking in seed-making 
ability. That very weakness will show 
their good blood because the more highly 
specialized a flower is in quality, the less 
its inherent ability to make seeds. 


LIGHT, or whatever it may have 
been, affected two plants but either 
bordeaux or just plain growth eliminated 
it. The results proved that fine del- 
phinium seeds cannot generally be pur- 
chased by the pound. The seeds are not 
there in such quantities, unless the 
planting of seedlings be done in acre 
quantities, and considerable time spent 
in their roguing (that is, weeding out 
of inferior seedlings); the writer was re- 
warded with about twenty good plants 
out of an ounce vial of seeds and among 
these twenty plants there was only one 
exceptional one. The seeds of this plant 
should be almost priceless and could 
not be sold for anything like a dollar a 
hundred—yet (Continued on page 65 














parable, for the newer del- 
phiniums are becoming ‘more 
perfect’’ every year. 

Since so many garden lovers 
are trying with more or less 
success to raise these better 
delphiniums, a few words 
about this live subject from 
one who has grown them suc- 
cessfully will probably be of 
interest to other delphinium 
fans. 

The seeds of delphinium sel- 
dom come true to type. Out of 
hundreds of seedlings, very 
few super ones will appear. 
Many of the new hybrids may 
be purchased from various 
growers but the true gardener 
will find it interesting to grow 
some of these extra fine plants 
for himself. 

In my own experience, from 











DELPHINIUM DATA 


Buy the best plants possible. If you grow your own, procure good 
seeds and give them tender care. 


Set plants in fall or spring in light soil to which a small amount of 
lime has been added if the soil is acid. Good drainage is essential. 
Water around the crown in winter is sure death to delphiniums. 


Keep the soil loose, especially while the plants are small. 
ashes or lime worked into the soil every spring and fall will be bene- 
ficial. 
Do not wait until pests and insects appear, but spray the crowns 
occasionally during the summer months with bordeaux mixture or 
some good fungicide. 


Stake the plants. 


After the blossoming season is over, cut off the flower spikes, seal 
the broken end with wet clay to prevent insects entering the stock, and 
work a handful of bonemeal into the soil around each plant. 


When the ground is frozen, cover lightly with straw or marsh hay. 
Never use manure. 


Wood 
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Those. Friendly Winter Birds 
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A Bird at Your Window Is Worth Two in the South 
ALICE D. MORFORD 


HEN the frost is on the punkin’ and the fodder’s in the shock,” 

when the noisy blackbirds gather in great flocks in your trees and 

waken you at daylight with their discordant chatter, when the 
first red and yellow leaves float lazily down to rest on the brown bosom 
of Mother Earth, then you may begin to look for the winter birds. 

I heard the first one on September Ist, last year, but did not see him 
until October 4th. 

He was a white-breasted nuthatch, and he said “Yank! Yank! Yank, 
Yank, Yank!” as he went merrily up and down the trunk of a big soft 
maple tree, searching for fat grubs. 

The nuthatch is an acrobat. He can climb downward as easily as up- 
ward, defying the well-known law of gravity. 

This attractive fellow, with snowy breast, slate-colored back and black 
head, is six inches long and has a short, blunt tail, which he uses as a 
brace when boring out a refractory insect from the bark of a tree. His 
wife is almost his counterpart, being a little smaller, but with similar 
coloring. The white-breasted nuthatch has a smaller cousin—the red- 
breasted nuthatch. A tiny bird, smaller than our house 
wren, with head and back similar to the large 
species, but with breast of dull brick red. A 
few years ago a pair of each of these species 
came to a large maple tree in our yard to 
be fed, during the entire winter. Like 
the other winter birds, they are very 
fond of cracked nuts and suet. The 
red-breasted nuthatches would take 
a bit of suet in their bills, then fly 
with it to the roof of a neighbor’s 
house, where they would tuck it 














Nobody eould call me a fussy bird 
but I do like some bread crumbs 
The downy woodpecker is a cheery along with my sunflower seed 
winter caller. If you encourage 
him to stay he will help to rid 


your trees of insects 


They are very valuable birds, as 
they destroy great numbers of in- 
sects which are destructive to both 
shade and fruit. trees. 

The nuthatch obtained his name from 
his 6 vd hacking or hatching chest- 

. . . nuts, chnuts, acorns or other soft- 
Mr. B. Jay is an impertinent, shaliell uate. 

Like many of our winter birds, they 
are with us thru the summer as well, but 
usually disappear early in the spring and 
may be found in the timber ts one they 
build their nests and rear their young. 

If you are looking at a tree trunk 
some day and see what you think is a 
; portion of the bark begin to move 
swiftly upward, do not rub your eyes and think you are “seein’ things” 
for it will be only an ordinary brown creeper, hunting for his meal of tiny 
insects and eggs, cocoons, ants, scales ion gives lice. 

The creeper is small—less than an inch longer than the little house 
wren, and somewhat similar in color, but with back more mottled, lighter 
breast, and longer, more pointed tail. He isa friendly little fellow, seeming 
to trust implicitly in his brown coat which Mother Nature has so protect- 
ingly colored, to keep him from harm. When he has finished one side of a 
tree, he drops like a plummet to the ground and begins his journey up the 
= side. +. 

_ 4 he creeper comes quite early in the fall and remains until the so 
birds and violets remind him that nesting time is here. 

Roden gaan aga Dh - pages sd Rng | are with us thru the 
: . Bake winter—the hairy and the downy w ckers. They are quite simil 
— the Fe i of a shingle, or into crevices in the in appearance, but the former is lle: ance 7 0 the etn vote nine Sie 
e pro oe ey would hide it under pieces in length, while the downy is our smallest woodpecker, being only six 
of loose bark. inches long. Each of these species is black and (Continued on page 60 
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sarcastic rascal, but aren’t we 
happy to see his blue coat shine 
out against the snow? 





















































Figure 1. Observe the number of tables, and the varicty in their shapes, heights and sises 


How to Achieve Homelikeness 


Tables, Lamps, Desk and Davenport Are as Necessary as the Chairs 


a 
HAT a tremendous affair the fur- 
nishing of a room—just one room— 
is, to be sure! Last month I started 


out to tell what to think of when 
furnishing a living room, expecting 
to finish the subject in one article, 
and all I managed to discuss was 
the chairs. 

This time I hope to get thru with 
the job. But first let me remind you 
that the chairs were considered as 
a means for securing not only com- 
fort, which is their primary and 
obvious function, but beauty and 
personality as well. 

Furthermore, these three quali- 
ties—comfort, beauty and person- 
ality—were declared to be the ones 
to seek for in furnishing a room, 
because they are the chief con- 
stituents of that most desirable and 
elusive of all the attributes of a 
living room—homelikeness. 

Which is another way of saying 
that if you want a living room to be 
absolutely charming, try first of all, 
and all the time, to make it home- 
like. And that if you get comfort, 
beauty and personality into its fur- 
nishings you are pretty sure to 
succeed in getting homelikeness. 

Now before leaving the subject 
of the seating furniture let me say 
that a sofa is one of the essentials of 
a living room. A sofa of some sort, 
well cushioned and upholstered and 
long enough to permit any member 
of the family to stretch out at full 
length for a few moments of relaxa- 
tion during the day. 


16 


Ross CRANE 


This couch may take the form of a 
modern, luxurious, over-stuffed daven- 
port or it may be a simple, inexpensive 

















Figure 2, Tables which stand against a wall are 
higher than end tables 


day-bed, or even an unassuming box- 
couch; but the davenport, of course, is 
the piece to be sought for, eventually if 


not now. I am sure I need not say 
that good taste will cause you to 
side-step the over-obese, gaudily, 
upholstered monstrosities with 
many dangling tassels and much 
flashily carved framework, which 
are flaunted before your eyes in 
many advertisements and shop 
windows. Such a piece introduced 
into any well-mannered living room 
would invariably rob the room of 
most of its charm. 


NEX? to the seating furniture as 
a means for conveying comfort 
and beauty into a living room are 
the tables. The next time you entera 
living room that seems uninterest- 
ing and lacking in homelikeness, 
count the tables. Too often there is 
but one—a large one usually of the 
“davenport” type about six feet 
long; sometimes there is with that 
one just one other—a small end- 
table, too minute to be of any 
definite service; purchased appar- 
ently not to fill a need but to take 
advantage of a “sale.” 

Observe the number of tables in 
Figure 1, and their variety. Note 
that each one is functioning. Three 
of them carry lamps. All of them 
place books or flowers or smoking 
things or magazines or other con- 
veniences at the disposal of the 
oecupants of adjacent seating fur- 
niture. Consider how greatly these 
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tables, with their evidences of human 
occupancy, contribute to the air of home- 
likeness that pervades this charming in- 
terior. 

The variation in the size is a most im- 
portant consideration, for without these 
smaller objects there would be nothing to 
“fill in the chinks” between the more 
massive and uniformly sized pieces of seat- 
ing furniture, secretary, and bookshelves. 

On each side of the fireplace in this same 
interior there is a small Queen Anne low- 
boy acting as an end-table. In front of the 
window near the secretary is a fairly good- 
sized gateleg table. Both these pieces 
harmonize perfectly in type and spirit 
with the Queen Anne (or Chippendale) 
tilt-top table at the end of the davenport 
and with the small Jacobean table be- 
tween the two fireside chairs. Probably 
if you could see back of the davenport 

ou would find a davenport table there. 
n this ensemble a Duncan Phyfe table 
would be entirely at home. 

You will note that those tables which 
stand against a wall, as for instance the 
low-boys in Figure 1, the butterfly table 
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when furnishing a 
living room, for 
not only have cof- 
fee and tea-tables 
become extremely 
popular, but they 
may be used as 
end-tables as well, 
and often are, thus 
serving in a double 
capacity. 

This, by the way, 
is what I expect 
all end-tables I 
buy for my own 
use to do. I look 
for a book-trough 
or a pair of shelves 
for magazines be- 
neath the table 
top, or else for 
leaves that may 
be raised or lower- 
ed to suit varying 














conditions of use 
or floor space, such 
as will be found in 
gateleg 
tables, 

































butterfly tables and certain types 
of small sewing cabinets. For 
that reason, too, Ifavoralow-boy 
with its drawer, or small com- 
modes or chests of drawers or 
smoking cabinets of suitable size 
and height as acceptable varia- 
tions of the ordinary end-table. 


in may have become evident 
by this time that the matter of 
selecting a table for the living 
room has more angles than most 
ple imagine. The thing to do 
is first to think of the exact place 
in the room you expect the table 
to occupy and the particular use 
to which it is to be put. These 
two factors decide the height 
and size of the table. The rest 
of the furniture in the room de- 
termines the style or design. 
Another article of furniture 


Figure 3. Two tables to one chair are not too many in a 


case like this 


that may be depended upon to introduce 
comfort and beauty into a living room is a 
desk. To me a desk is as much of a 
requisite as a rug or the easy chairs. But 
it is too often regarded as a non-essential, 
thus eliminating an element of real home- 
like character as well as fine dignity and 
historic association. 

There are three types of desk which 
contain these qualities in a superlative 
degree: the secretary, the Governor 
Winthrop, and the spinet. The secretary 
consists merely of a desk of the Governor 
Winthrop type with a bookcase superim- 
posed. But what a masterpiece of artistic 
handicraft it is! Look at Figure 1, and see 
if you can imagine any other object that 
could be effectively substituted for the 
secretary. What else could possibly build 
up the interesting ‘‘sky line” afforded by 
the secretary—or supply ,the fine effect 
of architectural decoration which is pro- 
duced by the ‘Continued on page 47 











Figure 4. A chest of drawers like this 
picturesque Jacobean piece is doubly use- 
ful in the modern small house 


in Figure 5 and octagonal Italian table 
in Figure 3 are higher than the other 
end-tables, acting, as they do, in the 
capacity of console tables. Low tables 
like the Jacobean end-table in Figure 
3, fitting flush with the arm of the chair 
or a little below it, are attractive be- 
cause of their very accessibility. 

While you are looking at Figure 3, let 
me call your attention to the gracious 
curves and beautiful lines of the late 
Jacobean chair which combines so 
much manifest comfort and sturdy 
construction with its lovely design. And 
what covering could be more appro- 
priate than the linen upholstery with 
its needlework pattern in the character- 
istic and vigorous Jacobean design? 

_ The low coffee-table, not shown here, 
is another type of table to be thought of 














Figure 5. The sturdy structure and naive simplicity of the cupboard in this photograph 
make it invaluable in a Colonial room 





Beauty in Vegetable Gardens 


French and English Home Yards Point the Way to Unique Delights 


HAVE always loved to read of the 

“kitchen garden” of English stories, 

with its borders of spice pinks, banks 
of cabbage roses, and hedges of fragrant 
lavender; and long before I had ever 
seen such gardens in their home setting, 
or before our own garden-makers had 
fully awakened to the fact that the vege- 
table garden might be a thing of beauty 
if artistically planned and planted, I had 
been tempted to tuck in rows of trimly- 
growing flowers between our beets and 
carrots, to border our long path thru the 
vegetable garden with gorgeous zinnias 
and to transplant cosmos in the asparagus 


With the exception of the tremendous 
and elaborate market gardens, I think 
that I may safely assert that practically 
all kitchen gardens in England and France 
are combination gardens. A vegetable 
garden that doesn’t include some flowers, 
flowering shrubs and vines, or ornamental 
trees is seldom, if ever, seen. Even the 
tiny ones, perhaps these more than any 
other, are enchantingly laid out with 
reference to attractive effect. One sees 
a minute square plot in which perhaps 


FLORENCE SPRING 


soup and salad vegetables only are raised, 
cornered with groups of Madonna lilies 
among which perhaps a few tall red 
poppies flame, or a small oblong divided 
by a narrow bricked or grass path edged 
with an embroidery of lavender catmint 
(nepata), snowy arabis, or fragrant thyme. 
Often, in even the smallest garden, one sees 
an intriguing bit of ornamental gardening, 
accomplished by the Man of the House 
himself in his leisure minutes. 

Our own home gardens are not often 
so carefully planned in regard to con- 
genial and ornamental combinations of 
flowers and vegetables, but I often see 
very successful attempts along this line. 


RECENTLY visited a flower garden 

in New Canaan, Connecticut, where, 
in the absence of a regular vegetable plot, 
rows of dark red beets, feathery carrots, 
and cushiony lettuces formed formal 
borders to the flower beds. Delicate little 
traceries of emerald radish tops, slender 
spikes of onion sets and needle-like 
chives, taking up no especial room, em- 
broidered various beds and borders, and 
promised to enliven many salads and 


savories during a long season. A sugges- 
tion, this, for those who choose the flower 
garden instead ofthe vegetable_plot. 

In our own garden, lack of fime and 
masculine aid (common conditions, I 
fancy) prevents our undertaking any 
elaborate scheme; but we like the vege- 
tables and adore the flowers, and greedily 
try to obtain as many of both from our 
space as possible. Furthermore, the 
omnipresent motor on a main street com- 

ls us to stress what was originally a 
frank “‘back lot.” We now live on our 
back porch instead of our front piazza 
and we want to make what is now our 
combination garden as beautiful as we 
can. 

We inclose the whole space with lilac 
and blackberry hedges (nothing more 
lovely than the latter in blossoming time), 
grapevine trellises, and festooned rambler 
roses, and thus accomplish grateful 
privacy—that absolute necessity in the 
really attractive garden. A small but 
effective planting of annuals and peren- 
nials in a setting of green lawn affords 
us near-at-hand color, fragrance, and de- 
light. Fruit trees, (Continued on page 64 


A workable plan for a garden that combines vegetables, flowers and fruit 
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Radio Has Come a Long Way 


Technical Jargon No Longer One of the Essentials 


L. S. GOODE 


HIS business of buying a radio isn’t quite what it was 

just a little while back. It hasn’t been so very long since 

the radio was in the hands of a person we called a “fan,”’ 
a “bug,” or whatever else we might call such a person. He 
bought wires and condensers and rheostats and he talked an 
unfamiliar jargon of ohm, potential, and henry. Those were the 
days of few broadcast stations, magnificent distances. The 
receiving set had to get a faint signal, and do the most possible 
with it. There wasn’t much interference in those days, so a 
set did 1’t have to be as selective. 

All this has been changed. We buy our radios all set up, 
ready to run, so to speak. Of course some like to go to Europe or 
Australia for their programs, but most of us, and that includes 
you and me, in all probability, wish to hear a program of good 






























































The radio set of today is not only 
highly efficient, but also highly 
decorative 
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music, or a talk, and hear it without extraneous whistles, howls 
and distortions. The fact that the program comes from a station 
only a dozen or a thousand miles away cuts little figure. It is 
quality that counts. And for that very reason we have pretty 
definitely in mind what we are after when we go to the dealers 
and begin to shop around for the new radio. We know that 
there are going to be a lot of broadcasting stations on the air 
at the same time, some of them on wave frequencies very close 
together. We know we will have a program that will suit us, 
however, within a relatively few hundred miles. This is par- 
ticularly true with the advent of chain broadcasting. So our 
object is to get a set that will be selective, first of all. 

Selectivity simply means that we can listen to one station 
broadcasting on a certain wave length without interference 
from another station on a nearby length, either near or far. 

Along with this selectivity, we all want quality and tone, 
and we want it with loud speaker volume. We do not like the 
idea of slipping on a set of telephone receivers each time we 
want to hear a bit of music, and we don’t have to. 

Finally, we rather insist on having a set that is easy on the 
eyes. There is no good reason for cluttering a room with a mass 
and jumble of wire and apparatus. There are too many high 
quality, good-looking sets available to make that necessary now. 


UT we are not all able to live under identical conditions 
and so each of us has certain things to remember in our 
quest for a set. Suppose you live where you find it inconvenient 
to charge a storage battery. You will find a set operating with 
dry cells efficient and economical with the special tubes that 
have been developed for the dry cell A battery. The set you 
take to the summer camp may have such equipment, tho I 
have used a car battery for a set with little inconvenience. 
Most of us find it easy enough. to have our batteries charged, 
but just wait until the battery is run down, and you have to 
take it to a battery charging station! It always happens the 
very evening when your favorite station has a particularly 
good program. Now, it is no longer necessary to suffer even 
that inconvenience. The battery charger is available at your 
local dealer’s. You simply hook it to your light current, by 
turning on a socket attachment, and you may keep your bat- 
tery always charged with little fuss and at very little cost. A 
good battery charger costs too little for one to be without it, 










if he uses the storage battery for current and 
has electric service. 

The modern radio set with its vacuum 
tubes also requires a B battery, some a C 
battery. These are high voltage batteries, 
but these batteries need supply only the very 
smallest amount of current, so dry batteries 
or small capacity storage batteries are usually 
supplied. 

Here again that grand old demand for con- 
venience has stepped in and we have our B 
battery eliminators that can be had for a 
reasonable price, and do away with B battery 
revival. 

One of the finest things about this country 
of ours is that somebody is always thinking 
up a scheme for taking the trouble out of life, 
and these fellows that are still experimenting 
and inventing in the (Continued on page 61 
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“For Rent” signs do not 
hang on homes: like this 








A Home Speaks Good English 


When the Perennial Garden Is Added, It Will Be Even More Eloquent 


ONSTITUTING an unusually 
charming representation of the 
English cottage, the small one- 

story house illustrated above, with 
a breadth of only thirty-six feet, con- 
tains living room, dining room, a 
breakfast room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms and bathroom, besides the 
usual service porch off the kitchen. 
It also has a large semi-finished attic, 
serving as a commodious storage 
room, and a basement that occupies 
the whole rear half of the founda- 
tion area, both of which are reached 
by inside stairways. Then, too, as 
helping to make the interior still 
more practical, it possesses many 
roomy closets and convenient built- 
in features. Indeed, as a study of the 
accompanying floor plan will reveal 
it is an exceptionally well-planned 
little home. ° 

Outwardly, the house is uncom- 
monly attractive, not only in design 
and construction, but in the garden 
work that comprises its setting. The 
outside walls are, in the main, of 
light cream stucco over metal lath 
and framework, and in the gables are 
finished in half-timbered effect. The 
walls of the little entrance vestibule, 
however, are of dark red brick, to 
match the interestingly designed 
chimney of typical English lines—with 
which it is virtually combined. Entry to 
this vestibule is provided by an open 
arched doorway from off a small corner 
terrace, enclosed by a low wall that is also 
of brick, and both the terrace and the 
vestibule are floored with cement. The 
roof consists of wooden shingles, which 
are laid with a heavy roll at the gable 
edges, to simulate a sort of thatched ap- 
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arance, and with every fifth course dou- 
led in thickness. It is stained a weath- 
ered brown color, and the wood trim- 
ming about the doors and windows, as 
well as the half-timbering strips of the 
gables, is in dark brown. Concrete is used 
for the foundation, and also for the walls 
and the flooring of the basement. 
The interior woodwork consists of pine 
thruout. In the living room and dining 
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The floor plan 


room it is finished to resemble old 
English oak; in the hall, bedrooms 
and breakfast room it is in very 
light cream, and in the bathroom 
and kitchen in light gray enamel. 


Mr. Robinson, our landscape archi- 

tect, suggests the plot plan below 

for landscaping this house. A de- 

tail drawing of the garden at left 

of house is shown on the opposite 
page 
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GNARLED apple tree is the existing produce will be the high spot in the gar- 
feature around which this garden den year... 


is built. B 


garden may be created running 
the entire depth of the house be- 
tween it and therside street. Ina 
corner nearest the street, the old 
apple tree stands guard with its 
spreading branches forming a can- 
opy, pleasantly marking the en- 
trance under the arch in the 
hedge. 

Its shade is not dense enough to 
discourage the growth of the per- 
ennials beneath but is enough to 
provide a restful retreat from the 
rays of a summer sun. 

The garden itself as seen from 
the windows is designed to give 
a succession of bloom from 
to late fall. Only the tried an 
true flowers such as iris, bios. 
peonies, larkspur and the "ike are 
used so that culture is simple and 
success sure. 

The only spring bulbs sug- 
gested are Darwin and Cottage 
tulips planted in groups among 
the perennials so that their dying 
foliage may be covered by the 
advancing growth of the other 
flowering plants. The fortnight 
of glorious bloom that they will 


placing the house as 
far to the side of the lot as possible, a 


If care is rca’, they may be taken 


up in early July and hung in the garage 


Planting a Perennial Picture 


A Plot Plan for Small Houses Such as the One Shown Opposite 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 





or packed in sand in flats in the basement 


“for Yeplanting in the fall. 


If labeled cor- 


rectly they may be replaced in the same 
position each year. If left in the ground, 
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KEY TO PLANTING LIST 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 


Total 
Key Number 
No. Required Latin Name Common Name 
1 9 Rosa rugosa—Rugosa Rose 
2 3 Exochorda grandifiora—Pearl Bush 
EVERGREEN . 
3 4 Pinus mughus montana—Mugho Pine 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
a 1 Peony—Alice Crouse 
5 1 —Festiva Maxima 
6 1 ” —Marie Lemoine 
7 1 ” —Mme. Calot | 
8 4 Iris—Pallida Dalmatica 
9 6 —Aurea 
10 4 a een of May 
11 4 - auline 
12 18 ° —_Snow Queen 
13 24 py. agg Fe at Flax 
14 42 Phlox—Miss Lingard 
15 15 Coreopsis lanceolata—Tickweed 
16 32 Althea rosea—var. double—Hollyhock 
17 60 Dianthus abbotsford— 
18 24 Delphinium belladonna 
19 26 Aster—St. Egwyn 
20 20 Campanula daréaticn—Belifiower 
21 60 Viola cornuta—Violet 
22 20 Myosotis palustris semperflorens— 
Forget-me-not 
TULIPS—DARWIN 
A Afterglow E Flamingo 
B Clara Butt F Pryphus 
C Dream G Painted Lady 
D Edmee H_ Psyche 
TULIPS—COTTAGE 
I Suzon K Picotee _ 
J Inglescombe L Miss Willmott 
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| A detail drawing of the garden shown in the plot plan on opposite page 
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the bloom will become less fre- 
quent and much smaller until 
it finally disappears after several 
years. 

The hedge about the garden 
should be high to provide a screen 
against the street and well clipped 
in order to take as little space as is 
absolutely necessary. Privet or 
buckthorn would be most satis- 
factory for this use. It can be 
trained in the shape of an arch 
at each entrance but this will in- 
volve several years’ growth and 
careful pruning. 

Between the house and garage 
there is room for a small lawn 
which may be used as a play yard 
for the children and occasionally 
as a drying yard. Fruit trees 
regularly planted will form a 
screen against the street and a 
free-growing hedge of honey- 
suckles or lilacs will screen the 
neighbor’s yard from view. 

The position of the garage 
makes only a minimum of drive 
construction necessary from the 
side street. Behind the garage is 
an excellent place to collect leaves, 
grass clippings, etc., for compost- 
ing with manure and black earth. 
Such a garden then may be 

built about a tree and the 

remainder of the lot not suffer 
in its logical development for 
use and beauty. 

In building the perennial 
garden, the wise gardener will 
devote considerable time to 
reparing the soil. To obtain 

t results, deep trenching is 
necessary. Good drainage must 
be provided, plenty of com- 

st added, and the soil made 

{cose and friable before ‘the 

plants are set. If the perennial 

garden is to be made in the 
spring, much preliminary work 
may be done the previous fall. 

Be sure to order all plants 

early to insure prompt de- 

livery at the right time for 
planting. 


If you are interested in perennial 
gardens you will derive much help 
from studying this design, to- 
gether with the accompanying 
planting list. In the plan the first 
number refers to the key; the 
second to the quantity. Thus 16- 
10 suggests that ten hollyhocks be 
planted in the position designated 
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Some Tales About Trees 


Nature Lore for Youthful Readers 


Winter Tree Fashions 


AN you tell the trees apart in winter 
by the “looks of ’em,”’ just as you 
can tell your friends as far as you 

can see them? Almost every kind of tree 
differs from its neighbors in style and 
exclusive taste in dress, and the appear- 
ance of each is as individual as it can be. 
There’s Silver Maple, her gray-coated 
arms slanting down from her tree- 
shoulders. ‘There’s Sugar Maple, 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


before they become .so busy with the 
cares of life in spring. Winter, therefcre, 
is the time to discover that from the tip 
of its twigs to its bulky base, egch tree 
and kind of tree has a personality of its 
own. 


Tree Aristocrats 


[* may be the dignity and elegance of 
the elm which have always made it 


to debate their public questions. 
Probably this Old World fondness for 
the elm is the reason the Colonists 
planted these trees in their dooryards and 
on the greens and thought of them as 
symbols of liberty. There were Liberty 
elms in Boston and New York and Provi- 
dence and other eastern cities in the 
days of the first settlers. One at Provi- 

dence was dedicated to the “sons 

of liberty” in 1768 and was ever 





with arms slanting up- 
ward toward the sky. 
Sugar Maple is keeping 
very still about that sup- 
ply of sweets she is carry- 
ing in the pockets of her 
rough drab coat. There’s 
Horse Chestnut with head 
almost as round as a ball. 
There’s Poplar Tree with 
her hands in the air and 
her hair standing on end. 
Once, it is said, this tree 
was accused of hiding the 
pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. She denied 
it, but when she was 
searched, there the treas- 
ure was found. Where- 
upon, Poplar was aston- 
ished and frightened, and 
she has never quite re- 
covered from her scare. 
Catalpa is an awkward 
fellow, indeed, with arms 
and legs sprawling. Old 


Apple Tree, altho de- 
formed and crude in 
shape, looks dear and 


lovable. Much more lov- 
able, in fact, than the 
fastidious Tulip Tree with 
her primness of form! 
Little Aspen, so neat and 
trim, ought to be carrying 
a “swagger stick,” she 
looks so elegant; she has 
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afterward looked upon as 
a sacred tree. Perhaps 
more elms have been s 
cially named and regarded 
as historic than any other 
kind of tree in the world. 
The “Treaty Tree” of 
William Penn, for exam- 
ple, is still revered in 
memory, and so is the 
Washington elm at Cam- 
bridge; the John Quincy 
Adams elm on the nation’s 
White House grounds and 
the Constitutional elm in 
Indiana are well known; 
and there are many others 
scattered over UncleSam’s 
land. 

Even the early Indians 
were captivated by the 
majesty of the elm’s state- 
ly growth. It so happened, 
the story tellers say, that 
at one time a certain tribe 
had no fire. The men and 
women and little children 
could not keep warm when 
the weather was chilly, 
and they had no way of 
cooking their food. One 
day a terrific storm came 
up. The lightning flashes 
were vivid, and the thun- 
der crashed. The red folk 
were frightened and they 
crouched silently in their 








forgotten how she used to 
shake and tremble in the 
summertime. 

Shagbark Hickory is 
clothed in deep dark gray. The loose 
panels of her garments flap in the wind. 
If you look closely you will see that the 
bud-babies have copied their mother’s 
style exactly in their shaggy winter coats. 

Sycamore looks as tho dressed for a 
jolly Hallowe’en party. At night, espe- 
cially, she stands like a specter wrapped 
in a sheet, and for this reason she is often 
called the “ghost tree.” 

An Indian maiden clothed in rustic 
fringed apparel is Red Birch. As she 
stands beside brook or river, the waters 
are no doubt a mirror for her unconven- 
tional beauty. 

Like some folks, trees are not nearly so 
interesting in a crowd as they are when 
you get them alone. Knowing the trees 
well is like knowing the birds, too; it is 
best to begin to get acquainted with them 
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Winter is the time to get acquainted with trees and shrubs 


so loved by everyone. Or it may be the 
grace and delicate beauty of its form both 
in winter and summer which have won 
the hearts of men and women and chil- 
dren wherever the elm tree grows. At 


any rate, no other tree has more 
delightful stories woven about its 
lacy branches and into its drooping 
sprays. 


In early England, worship was carried 
on in groves of elm trees; their stately 
Gothic arches were the first churches of 
the common folk. The tree which is called 
the Wych elm was thought to guard 
against witchcraft, and often a branch 
was placed in the churn of the farmer’s 
wife so that the cream would not be be- 
witched and the butter prevented from 
coming. On the village greens the English 
folk gathered under elm canopies 


homes. Suddenly an elm 
tree not far away began to 
shoot forth flames. It 
had been struck by light- 
ning, but the Indians thought a powerful 
spirit inhabited it, and no one wanted to 
risk going near it. Finally, however, one 
youth braver than the rest decided to 
visit the tree, pluck a burning brand, and 
thus save his people from discomfort 
and suffering. When the youth re- 
turned with the needed fire, he was 
received with shouts of joy. And not 
only was he looked upon _ thereafter 
as a hero by the members of the tribe; 
the elm also received praise and was 
ever afterward considered a sacred tree. 


How the Kentuckv Coffee Tree 
Got Its Nathe 


\ X THEN some of the folks in Colonial 
days, seeking new lands, or adven- 
ture, or greater (Continued on page 46 
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The home you want 


Vou can our it, 


easily, right now. 
Send today for this 
FREE BOOK that 
shows the secret. 





7 + A 


ANY a man wants 

to give his family a 
home, but doesn’t know 
how to begin. He never borrowed a 
large sum and doesn’t know that he 
can. He never talked “home” to a con- 
tractor or builder. Yet he is just the 
type for which help to home owner- 
ship is plentiful. 

No longer do you need to keep your 
family in a rented place while you won- 
der how others, no better than you, 
acquired lovely houses for themselves. 


The truth is, it is no longer difficult 
for a determined man to finance the 
buying or building of a home. Now 
you can Jearn the whole method from 
a simple book which tells how the 
thing is done. 


You can have a better home 


than you hoped for 


Moreover, this book will show you 
how you can own a better home than 
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The sign of a well-built house 


—comfortable in any weather, low in 
upkeep cost and high in re-sale value. 


Y COOLER 


Y WARMER 


CELOTEX 


DOE~ € 


Is WOT beyond your reach / 





ron 
Pe. 





a third, year after year. For 
Celotex makes homes 
(1) stronger, (2) cooler 
in summer, (3) quieter, 
(4) warmer in winter, 
(5) less costly to heat. 

Such homes re-sell 
readily. They are the kind 
that modern home seekers 
demand. 


Send for this book 
NOW 


Every man who is renting 
owes it to himself and to 





you ever dreamed possible. It will tell 
you about the amazing 5-point material 
that brings new comfort and can cut 
one of your biggest items of upkeep 
cost by a third. 


This material is Celotex. It adds 
little or nothing to the cost of build- 
ing, because the broad, strong Celotex 
boards replace other materials in the 
walls and roof and save money in the 
radiation and heating plant. 


Home comfort is raised to a new high 
standard. Fuel bills can be cut by 





FOR-OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN bouses already built, Celotex lines attics. 

Here, it will make your home cooler in summer; 

warmer in winter; add an attractive extra 

room; and save more fuel money than it costs. It 

is also used to line basements, garages, and for 
remodeling work. 




















This book is FREE Pa 


Thit book clears up scores of questions. 
Look at these chapter headings: ‘‘Can 
It?—Where Shall We Live? 
— Helps Ready For You— Getting 
The Money — Building It Right.” 
These facts ave invaluable to anyone 
uv. wants to build or buy. Fill in 
the coupon and mail it right now. 


I Afford 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
DC Please send the book, ““You Can Own That Home,”’ and the 
Celotex Building Book. 


his family to read this 
book. It is showing thousands who 
have simply wished for a home how 
easy it is to actually own one. To read 
it is the first step toward the best in- 
vestment you will ever make — toward 
greater family happiness and a higher 
standing in your community: 


Don’t 9 off this important matter 
another day. All you have to do to 
et the facts is to mail the coupon be- 
ow. This valuable book will be sent 
free and places you under no obliga- 
tion. Send for your copy right now. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 


ALL RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY 
CELOTEX 
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Name 








< POINT Addres 


Approximate price 


OD I am interested in using Celotex in my present home. 


CO I am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 


Location 














The Art of Book Giving 


Here’s an Old Friend—"Alice in Wonderland” —With Original Pittures 


NCE upon a time I knew a woman, 

a book-lover. Because she herself 

so loved books, she enjoyed giving 

them to her relatives and friends as gifts. 
She had an understanding of people as 
as well as an understanding of literature, 
and it was her pride that every book she 
gave away went to somebody who would 
appreciate and cherish it. She gave books 
that could and would be kept—not books 
that would be read once and tossed aside 
carelessly, never to be thought of again. 
The books she gave were old books 
as well as new, but the best thing 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


else should ever have been permitted 
to draw the Duchess or the Cheshire Cat 
or the Mad Hatter oi any of the rest. 
Yes, Aunt Madeline would love this 
edition and would think it a perfect gift 
for any child between four and twelve, 
or for any grown person who delighted in 
Lewis Carroll’s quaint fancies and who 
didn’t happen to have a good copy of the 
book. What a clever gift it would be for 
a baby girl or boy who had no library as 
yet but whose parents were interested in 


edition, and I have the word of several! 
mothers that little children love it too. 

I hadn’t meant to spend so much time 
talking about Christmas books for little 
folks. Grown-ups were to be my maip 
consideration inasmuch as they are by 
far the hardest to suit. 


ET us begin with the men. If Father 
enjoys popular psychology he might 

like The Myth of the Individual, by Charles 
E. Wood (John Day, $2.50). By the way, 
that new John Day Company is put- 
ting out some excellent things. Prob- 





about Aunt Madeline’s book choices 
was always their utter appropriate- 
ness to the taste of the recipient. She 
seemed to have an uncanny sense of 
just what you wanted at the time, 
and she never gave you a book you 
owned already. Neither did she 
give you a book you had already 
read unless it was an especial favorite 
of yours that you _ particularly 
longed to own in a good edition. 


O, Aunt Madeline is not a rela- 
tive of mine (worse luck!) and I 
haven’t seen her for many years. 
But today, as my mind turns to the 
Christmas issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens, I am thinking of her and of 
what books she would choose this 
year as Christmas gifts. 
I have something here before me 
that I am sure would delight her 
heart—a new edition of Alice in 








ably by this time he has already read 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 
by Dorsey (Harpers, $3.50) and 
A. E. Wiggam’s The Fruit of the 
Family Tree (Bobbs-Merrill, $3) and 
The New Decalogue of Science (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3) but if not, any of these 
books would make an excellent gift 
for him. That is, if he really likes to 
follow the trend of modern thought 
along these particular lines—hered- 
ity, personality, psychology. I saw 
a neat little volume on psycho- 
analysis the other day,—pocket 
size,—Psycho-Analysis for Normal 
People by Geraldine Coster (Oxford 
University Press, $1.25), and it 
occurred to me that it would be a 
clever gift for someone who was 
showing an interest in that subject. 

But probably not for Father, with 
whom we started. His taste is likely 
to run to history and. politics, in 








Wonderland (Appleton, $2.50) ex- 
actly like the very first edition that 
was published in this country in 1866. 
A jolly-looking red book with good, clear 
type, it has in it forty-two illustrations 
by John Tenniel. In all the years since 
Alice first appeared, the book has been 
issued and re-issued in many forms with 
illustrations by many artists, but we all 
know that John Tenniel’s Alice is the 
real Alice, and we all know that no one 




















starting onefor him! He would treasure it. 

For that very little tot it would be easy 
to buy an appropriate Christmas book— 
a book that would be read and enjoyed 
for many years. I am still recommending 


. When We Were Very Young, by A. A. 


Milne (Dutton, $2), and Walter de la 
Mare’s Peacock Pie (Holt, $2.50). Any 
good edition of A Child’s Garden of 
Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson makes 
a splendid gift,—Rand-MeNally puts out 
a very satisfactory one at $1.50. There 
is still another edition illustrated by 
Jessie Willcox Smith (Scribner, $2.50) 
that is charming—a little child would 
adore it. 

In selecting a book for a four-year-old, 
a good acing might be the thing; the 
best of these are works of art. I remember 
how my own children loved the Hiawatha 
primer (Houghton, $1.25),—loved it to 
pieces,—and also the Eugene Field primer 
(Seribner’s, 90 cents). Don’t be afraid 
that a primer will be too serious a gift— 
you couldn’t do better so far as the little 
three or four-year-old is concerned. 


AiMost any of the books in Mac- 
millan’s Little Library ($1 apiece) 
would please a four to eight-year-old; 
ask to see them when you are in a book 
store. I myself particularly like Chris- 
tina Rosetti’s Sing-Song in that cunning 


which case, he would undoubtedly 

like the second volume of Our Times, 

by Mark Sullivan, which should be out 
when this article appears. Or The 
Genesis of the World War, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes (Knopf, $4); that would give him 
plenty of ideas to use his mental teeth on. 
A man with a streak of adventure in 
him is sure to like (Continued on page 41 
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ny woman who 
turns a wringer 1S 
doing what a motor 
ean do for 2% cents 
an hour 


Your electrical company or dealer 
will show you a hundred other 

. > . . . 
ways in which a few cents’ worth of eclection of electric household appli: 


electricity can lessen your work and Se rats ok ad Miele dace ee 


electrical dealers sell. It is a guarantee 


increase the comfort of your home. af quailty and a symbol of service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Toys That Teach 


When in Doubt, Buy Blocks 


HE seven-year-old son of kindly, 
democratic parents went one day to 
play with a little boy whose home 
was near the northern summer resort 
where the seven-year-old’s family was 
staying. The host, overjoyed to have a 
playmate, for neighbors were few and far 
away, brought out his treasured toys, one 
at a time, for the admiration of his guest. 

The city boy greeted each one with 
open contempt. 

“T’ve got a bigger one than that,” he 
would say. Or, “I’ve got one of those, 
too, only mine cost more than yours.” 

His visit left the little country boy 
humiliated and unhappy, discontented 
with the playthings that before had 
seemed wonderful to him. 

But do not spend your pity on him. The 
real victim in that incident is the city 
boy who had a “‘bigger one that cost more 
money.” The favorite nephew of a large 
circle of aunts and uncles, he had been 
showered with showy and expensive play- 
things until a foundation had been made 
for vanity and snobbishness. 

Toys build character. The rattle you 
place in the tiny baby’s fist contributes 
to his physical and mental development. 
And from then on his playthings are per- 
haps the greatest single factor—aside 


“We parents are likely to carry out the part of 
our duty that calls for correction more carefully 
than the part that calls for encouragement. The 
second part is really more important” 








GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


from health and parental care—in form- 
ing good or bad traits of character. 

It is for the child of the average com- 
fortable home that Mrs. Aliaa H. Jones, 
extension specialist in child care and 
training at lowa state college, would 
speak. Mrs. Jones has made a careful 
study of playthings and the child’s reac- 
tions to them. She will tell you that you 
can spoil a child hopelessly, or develop 
him in many desirable ways according to 
the toys you give him. 

She will tell you toys that are wisely 
chosen and used teach your child orderli- 
ness; thrift; the habit of keeping whole- 
somely busy; purposive thinking and con- 
centration; cooperation with others; and 
will increase the imaginative and creative 
ability—to name only a very few of a 
long list of desirable traits. And of course 
the poorly chosen ones teach just the 


opposite. 


‘TH first test of a toy,” says Mrs. 
Jones, “‘is that it should be something 
the child can do something with. The 
mechanical toy that does everything it- 
self, the child’s only function being that of 
audience, is bad because it encourages the 
tendency to demand outside entertain- 
ment rather than to make one’s own pleas- 


ures, .But the mechanical toy that fits in 
with the child’s play, encourages his im- 
agination and his creative ability is good, 
provided ‘it ‘possesses the other requisites 
of a well-chosen toy, which we will dis- 


-cuss a little later. 


“Very careful studies have been made 
to determine the toys that children en- 
joy most. 

“The studies I refer to disclosed 
that a baby under one year of age would 
rather have pot lids and covers, a cup 
and spoon, clothes pins, an aluminum 
salt cellar in which pebbles make music, 
than the largest teddy bear in captivity. 
But if you want to buy him something as 
well, You can get a simple rattle, a rub 
doll, floating bath toys, a soft cuddly doll 
or a teddy bear. A bright ball that lures 
him to follow will be an aid in creeping or 
walking. 

“A single one of these objects is enough. 
By this simplicity you teach the child 
simplicity in his tastes, and attachment 
and love for the few things as contrasted 
with the indifference he is bound to feel 
toward a large-collection,’”’ she continues. 

“From one to two years he will love a 
tin can or carton (Continued on page 57 
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aundry-washed-clothes 
Guard Heal: th 


cee because every step in the laundry 
process has been planned for complete steriliza- 
tion as well as cleanliness ® For instance, more 
than 600 gallons of filtered, rainsoft water are 
used in the numerous sudsy baths and velvety 
rinses given the average family washing * The 
ironing process is equally purifying * Delicately 
adjusted ironing rolls, steam-heated to steriliz- 
ing temperatures, purify the fabrics as they 
smooth ® Many articles that require no ironing, 
are dried and sterilized in heated air currents 
that speedily destroy any lurking foe to health * 
Methods vary, of course, according to the types 
of materials ® But in every.case the process in- 
sures hospital standards of sanitation that def- 
initely guard health * Visit a modern laundry * 
Then you, like millions of other women, will 
confidently turn to the laundry—for the superior 
workmanship, amazing economy, and absolute 
cleanliness that it can give you * 


> Je AUNDRY/ — 


does it best 
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Preparing the 
urifying steri- 
izing bath—ex- 
actly as pre- 
scribed by noted 


How the Laundry Guards Health "ary stone. 


Pee laundryowners now use 
sterilizing washing formulas that have been 
evolved for them by the corps of scientists 
maintained at the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research andthe proving station at 
the American Institute of pts tg What . 
soaps and sterilizing agents to use—the proper 
washing, rinsing and drying temperatures— 
the most sterile starcli solutions—all this has 
been worked out by Institute experts.. Truly, 
the modern laundry is a guardian of femily 
health as well as an avenue of escape from 
wearying washday toil, es 


No guess methods here! 

E basic formula is as 

carefully balanced as a 
medical prescription. 











M@DERN laundries offer a var- but a few of the many individualized 
iety of services to suit every services available at laundries today. 
family need. All-ironed work, par- Phone a modern laundry now—let 
tially-ironed work, and work which them help you decide which service 
returns clothes damp forironing,are _is best suited to your n 









A “Julekake Rosinere,” put back, after cooling, into the fluted 
pan in which it was baked, would make a charming gift 


OMETIMES we Americans think 
that we have the best of everything 
in the cookery line, without stopping 

to consider that many of our European 
friends have been ag an their cook- 
ing for ever so many hundred years more 
than we have been in existence. 

A cake recipe that always stands out 
when I wish to prepare something es- 
pecially fine for newly discovered friends 
came from Finland. When you read it 
you will perhaps wonder why there is not 
more moisture indicated. If you make it 
you will probably look at it and wonder 
what you left out, because it will be 
pretty “crusty” and crumbly and not at 
all like a cake we consider good. 

But like the pudding, the proof of this 
cake isin the eating, and as it 
justsyneltsin your mouth you 
will be glad that you didn’t 
change the proportions of the 
ingredients, 

Tea Cake 
34 cupful of margarine 
\% cupful of butter 
124 cupfuls of sugar 
5% cupfuls of flour 
3% cupful of cream 
2 cupfuls of raisins 
2 ounces of candied 
— peel (}4 cup- 
¥4 teaspoonful of salt 


1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon 


3 eggs 
114 teaspoonfuls of baking 

powder 

1 teaspoonful of pow- 

dered cardamon 

2 ounces of any candied 

fruit (4 cupful) 

Cream the butter 
and margarine 
with sugar, and 
gradually add the 
ai Stir well. Sift 

ing powder with 

flour, add cream and 
stir it into the mixture. 
Roll the raisins slightly 
in flour, also flour the 
orange peel and the candied 
fruit. Add these ingredients to 
the mixture together with the 
spices. Pour it all into a buttered 
and floured mold and bake for about 
one to one and a half hours in a moderate 
oven (300 to 350 degrees). The dry tex- 
ture of the cake is characteristic. 

In Norway we find what must be a 
first cousin to the tea cake for which the 
recipe is given above. It is called “Jule- 
kake Rosinere,” which means “Christmas 
cake with raisins.”” This cake, too, has a 
crumbly texture, but interesting flavor. 
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: 13¢"cupfuls of puffed 13 cupfuls of butter 


The Norwegian housewife uses yeast 
which she has made herself, and of course 
in all these recipes the quantities of in- 

edients came to me in litres and grams; 

ut they have been very carefully tested 

with the quantities as given in order 
“s make them easier of interpretation 
ere. 


Julekake Rosinere 


raisins % cupful of tepid 
2 egg yolks milk 

2 eggs 514 ounces of citron 
4% cupfuls of flour (1 cupful, cut) 
4 cakes of compressed yeast 

34 cupful of sugar 

4 teaspoonful of powdered 

cardamon 
4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 








“Drie-in-de-Pan” are funny little cakes, 
but are ever so good 


The puraseology of this method is a 
literal translation of the Norwegian lan- 
guage in which it was written: 

Yeast to be stirred with tepid milk. 


Christmas Cakes 
From Abroad 


Finland, Norway and Holland 
Contribute Characteristic Recipes 


Mary DEAN 


Citron to be:cut up. Raisins to be rolled 
in some flour. Yolks and eggs to be 
added, one by one. Then add gradually 
flour, yeast, raisins, citron and spices. 
‘When ‘well mixed pour into greased pan, 
cover ‘and allow ‘to:stand in a warm place 
three hours. Brush with a mixture of egg 





























Tea Cake, as 
made in Finland, 
is interesting and 
deliciously flavored 





whites and water and 
bake in a slow oven 
one hour (250 to 300 

). Tastes like 
a fruit pound cake, 
has a crumbly tex- 
ture and interesting 
— 

not expect great 
things from the yeast, 
as this cake carries 
too much shortening 
to rise quickly or to 
any great degree. 

m Holland we 
brought a recipe for 
most delicious small 
cakes. They are 
really like our hot 
cakes or griddle cakes. 
In Holland they call 
ay “Drie-In-De-Pan” (Three-in-the- 

an > ’ 


Drie-In-De-Pan 
¥% cupful of self-rising ¥% teaspoonful of salt 
flour 1 cupfuls of milk 


1 tablespoonful of butter 14 cupful of raisins 


Make a batter with the flour, the salt 
and the milk. (Continued on page 53 
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Christmas 


Little Work and Much Fun 
Feature This Mode of Entertaining 


MILDRED WEIGLEY Woop 


CHRISTMAS picnic may 
sound chilly but it does not 
have to be, for there is noth- 

ing to be found in the laws of pic- 
nies which says that they must be 
held out of doors. The important 
thing about a picnic is not that it 
is held in the open or under cover 
but that it has an informal atmos- 
phere about if. Ordinarily, too, 
picnics imply baskets or boxes to carry 
the food, much of which is usually pre- 
pared in advance. A desire which I had 
to entertain some friends informally and 
also to be able to prepare considerable 
of the food beforehand in order to meet 
the requirements of a busy schedule in 
a household with small children led me 
to stage a Christmas picnic. Here is the 
way | managed it: 

The picnic was to be given at luncheon 
time for twelve persons, so I purchased 
twelve baskets for the sum of fifteen 
cents each. The only ones I could find 
at that time of year were round and 


Try a 











Picnic 
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eight inches in diameter. At Easter time 
it is quite easy to find baskets of all 
shapes and sizes but I had not antici- 
pated such a need so I had to accept 
what could be secured in early Decem- 
ber. Since the reeds in the ones I pur- 
chased were very far apart, I decided to 
cover them with paper both to give color 
and to make the baskets more usable 
for carrying food. The covering of the 
baskets constituted a couple of evening’s 
recreation for the family. For this I 
bought two rolls of crepe paper and a 
spool of red and gold Christmas tape, to 
hold the red paper around the bottom of 


Opening her basket (at left) 
each guest removed her 
plate of food and ar- 
ranged it as above. 
Note the napkins 
of heavy linen- 
like paper, each 
adorned with a 
Christmas seal 


the basket and give it a more festive air. 
The handles were wound with strips of 
the red paper an inch wide and a circle 
of paper was cut to fit the top for a 
cover, so that when the baskets were 
completed they were all red except for 
the bit of gold in the ribbon and the 
sprig of holly which was tied to the 
handle. Knowing the tendency of red 
paper to scatter its color at the least 
suggestion of moisture, I cut circles of 
waxed paper the size of the top of the 
basket so that the colored paper cover 
would not come in contact with the food. 
The baskets which were (Cont. on p. 52 














One version of the Christmas picnic idea. With the soft green damask cloth, red candles, and red ribbon bows on the basket, and the pine 
and poinsettia decorations, this picnic table was a thing of colorful beauty 
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Variety 
with Harmony 


in walls of brick 


Each brick is a rough natural unit of 
clay, with color burned in, and with 
its own individual character in form 
and color. Over the entire wall area, 
however, perfect harmony of effect 
is maintained, with sufficient variety 
to lend interest. 


Walls of brick are strong, the safest 
of all building materials in emergen- 
cies of storm, flood, earthquake, and 
fire. The cost is but little, if any, 
higher than less durableconstruction. 


Low cost—High resale value 


Common brick is common sense, as you 
look forward to years of no upkeep ex- 
pense—no painting or — Considering 
the low first cost, and high resale value, 
brick is the sound investment. 








At Your Service 


These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 


Boston, Mass. . . . « « 11 Beacon Street 
Chieago . . . =. +. « 605 Builder's Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Association 

2124 Guarantee Title Bldg. 


Memeer « «© «© «co » » »« Seana a. 
Detroit . . . 400 U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Comm. . . . . . 226 Pearl St. 
New York City . . 1716 Grand Cen. Terminal 
Beste, Va. « «© « « 112 West Plume St. 
Philadelphia. . . . . 121 North Broad St. 
Pittsburgh . . 702 First National Bank Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. . . . «. 908 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City e « - «+ 801 Atlas Bik. 
Seattle, Wash. 913 Arctic Bldg. 


Raleigh, N. €. 508 Commercial Nat'l Bank Bldg. 














Brick Books for Your Use 
C] Homes of Lasting Charm—25c 
(} Skintled Brickwork—15c 
(_} Multiple Dwellings of Brick—10c 
(_) Farm Homes of Brick—5c 
(] Brick, How to Build and Estimate—25c 
(_] The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces) —25¢ 


PIG ic steacinessitlinticidits bdinbnteietintaeind nishitintesiniasitis ioe 


Check above books wanted, or 
send $1.00 for all of these books. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2171 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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For Better Housekeeping 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


This lovely child’s set in sterling sil- 
ver, finely etched with a Dutch de- 
sign, makes a princely gift for a 
baby. Any one of the pieces may be 
given separately, possibly on succes- 
sive Christmases and birthdays until 

the entire set is acquired 












et et 


There is color in:the knife 
rack as well as in the rest 
of the kitchen these days. 
Atright, stainless steel knife 
blades set in handles that 
are enameled in cardinal red, 
Delft blue or woodland green 
are illustrated. The pieces 
are sold separately,of course 





For carving the Christmas tur- 
key, father will enjoy the smart 
design and the excellent blade 
of this carving set and mother 


- cy = will appreciate the fact that 
FG EE STM, ; \ because they are. stainless 


steel she need not polish 
them before cach using. 





Here is a recipe cabinet in which can 
be filed all of the Cook’s Round Table 
recipes which mother has saved. The 
box contains fifty blank cards, 3x5 
inches, and twenty guide cards. The 
color is the blue of Dutch porcelain. 
Notice the little hooks on the out- 
side of the box, which hold the card 
upright where it may be easily read 


Nothing is more acceptable to the home-loving woman 

than some smart and really useful new housekeeping 

aid. Don’t forget that fact when you do your Christ- 
mas shopping this month 
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The new Hoosier 
Beauty is amazingly 
complete. Hoosier's 
superiority as an ef. 
ficient time - saving 
working center és 
proven daily in over 
2,000,000 Amer. 


ican homes 
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Are you spending 
“a of your waking time 


in an old-fashioned 
kitchen ? 


UR of your sixteen waking 
hours is the time you average 
in the kitchen daily—if yours is 
an old-fashioned, inconvenient, 
time-wasting kitchen. Forty- 
five minutes for breakfast, the 
same for lunch, two and one- 
half hours preparing dinner and 
clearing up! 

That means 1,460 hours a year 
—183 solid eight-hour working 
days. Surely you want anything 
that will cut down on that time 
and give you more leisure. 

Hoosier’s latest contribution 
for less work and greater com- 
fort in the kitchen is the new 
Beauty Cabinet, a perfect work- 
ing center. Its many labor-sav- 
ing, step-saving aids afford no 
end of convenience. Actual tests 
prove that they save 1,000 steps 
each.day and as much as 40% of 
your kitchen time. 


Smart new colors 


In colorful oak and gay enamel, 
the new Hoosier Beauty brings 
restful. beauty to the room that 
needs it most. Wedgwood and 
Silver Oak are its newest fin- 





ishes, each with bright two- 
tone trim. Even the interiors 
of the cupboards gleam with 
cheerful scarlet or orange, cool 
apple green or robin's egg blue. 
atching the Beauty are 
charming breakfast sets. Some 
are finished in Italian, Navajo, 
Antique—unusual new color ef- 
fects particularly suitable for 
the modern dining or breakfast 
room. A handsome little drop- 
leaf table is featured in three de- 
oe. Charming server and 
elsh cupboard go with each. 


Easy to own 


Why not enjoy this new com- 
fort and convenience in your 
own kitchen? Make a start now 
on the artistically furnished 
home you have always wanted. 
Hoosier’s liberal credit plan 
simplifies every buying prob- 
lem. Just a small sum down, the 
balance in easy payments. 
Your Hoosier dealer will be 
glad to show you the many at- 
tractive new pieces now on dis- 
play. You'll regret it if you miss 
them. See them this very week. 


OOSITER 


THE WORKING CENTER IN 2,000,000 KITCHENS 
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Note the smart lines of this charming 

little breakfast set and Welsh cupboard. 

The finish is two-tone Italian, with 
soft yellow and blue trim 


FREE—new home furnishing booklets 
illustrated in full color 


These two booklets contain helpful 
suggestions on how to have an at- 
tractively furnished home at moder- 
ate cost. Yourcopies will be sent free 
on request. Just mail this coupon. 








The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
1227 Broad Street, 
Newcastle, Indiana 

British Address: Louis Matthews, 

3/5 Preston Street, Liverpool 
Please send me, free, your two most recent book- 
lets on Hoosier Kitchen Equipment and Breakfast 
Room Furniture. 














Name 
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State 


City : 
© 1927, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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The impression your light- 
pe should give your guests. 


seaaiee to your home. To 

create the air of cordial 
greeting that you be sure that 
this room 68 all lighted. 
In designing Moe-Bridges Lighting 
Equipment, special attention has been 
given to | fixtures for the hall 
attractive and ctive. These de- 
nn 

the home, have been passed on by 

our Advisory Board—an architect, an 
Se oe 
approval is your assurance that 
Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment 
you select is correct in every way. 


Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment 
the siyle and bess 





interiors. Wen to Dept. 2 f 
the eee 

ser fey meh in your town. 

Moe-Bruipces Co., Milwaukee 


Branches 
NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
8T. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS 

SAN PRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
ORLANDO 





woL-g 


E-BRIDGE 


LIGHTING a det he 
JMINATING GLASSWARE 


Mg: 


Cho MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me your instructive 
FREE booklet on home lighting, 
*‘When Evening Shadows Fall. 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of eve: 


good cook in our comily. Send in your ot 


ite sob sb recipes. We will pay for every one 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 
1 large potato 2 large carrots 
1 large onion 1 pint of milk 


Slice the vegetables thin and boil to- 
gether in a very little salted water until 
they are soft enough to mash into a puree. 
Make a cream sauce of 1 tablespoonful of 
butter and 3 tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
about a cupful of the milk. Thin this 
with the water that the vegetables have 
been cooked in and the rest of the milk, 
then add the vegetables and salt to taste. 
When the soup is done, it can be im- 
proved by adding any left-overs of vege- 
tables, such as asparagus, string beans, 
spinach or corn, chopped fine, or if pre- 
ferred, these can be added to the potato 
and onion mixture in the beginning and 
cooked with them. The water that these 
vegetables have been boiled in can always 
be saved and used in this soup, adding 
both flavor and food value. This recipe 
serves four persons.—H. B., California. 


Chocolate Delight 


When unexpected company comes try 
this for a quick dessert. Whip 1% pint of 
cream and flavor with vanilla. Add 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put a bit of 
cream in each sherbet glass, then a thin 
chocolate wafer, then more cream, an- 


| other wafer, and repeat until glasses are 


full, having a chocolate wafer on top. 
Let stand in the ice box an hour or so, for 
the cream to soften the wafer. This 
makes an unusual and delicious quick 
dessert.—H. W. P., New Jersey. 


Sauerkraut Roll 


2 pounds of round steak, Salt and pepper 
cut % inch thick Bacon slices 
Sauerkraut 
Sprinkle salt and pepper over the 
steak. Cover with thin slices of bacon. 
Place as much sauerkraut on this as pos- 
sible, and roll up and fasten with skewers. 


| Put in a covered roasting pan with a pint 
| of water and bake one hour in a moderate 
| oven (350 degrees). Thicken the liquid 


with flour for gravy, pour over the meat 
on the platter, and garnish the roll with 
lemon slices.—Mrs. G. W. A.., Illinois. 


Fried Ham Steak, Glazed Carrots 


Soak overnight in cold water a slice of 
smoked ham, cut about one inch thick. 
Place in a hot buttered frying pan and 
sear quickly on both sides. When nicely 
browned, reduce the heat, add 1 cupful 
of water, cover the pan and allow to sim- 
mer slowly for thirty minutes. When the 
moisture has cooked out of the pan add 
12 small whole carrots which have been 
peeled and cooked tender in salted water. 
Cook the ham and carrots together for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, basting the 
carrots frequently with the ham drip- 
pings until they are glazed and the ham 
is tender. Serve the ham hot on a platter, 
surrounded by the glazed carrots and 
with the drippings poured over.—H. G. 
B., Iowa. 


Waffles for Electric Irons 
2 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of water 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking Hy cupful of sweet milk 
powder 1 egg 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar '4 cupful of cooking oil 

1 teaspoonful of salt or melted butter 

Sift dry ingredients together and stir 
in the milk and water. Break in the egg, 
mix well and add oil or butter. Beat 
thoroly and bake in a hot electric iron. 
This batter is very quickly prepared and 
makes delicious, crisp, yet tender waffles. 
—Mrs. J. W. O., Georgia. 


Fruit Salad—Special 


6 medium-sized apples, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
diced mayonnaise or boiled 
1 cupful of celery, diced dressing 
1 large can of pineapple, 1 pint of raspberry or 
drained strawberry gelatine 
14 pound of chopped \% cupful of chopped 
dates nutmeats 
\4 pint of whipping cream 


Mix apples, celery, pineapple, dates, 
mayonnaise and a fourth of the whi pped 
cream. Arrange alternately with the stiff- 
ened gelatine and the rest of the cream ina 
salad bowl. Spread cream on top and 
sprinkle with nuts. This salad may be 
prepared some little time before serving 
as the cream keeps the fruits from becom- 
ing discolored.—Mrs. J. H. G., Michigan. 


Sour Cream Prune Pie 


1% cupfuls of sour cream 
1 cupful of chopped prunes, that have been 
soaked in warm water for three hours 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

\{ teaspoonful of nutmeg 

\% cupful of sugar 

4 egg yolks 

Mix together, pour into an uncooked 
pastry shell and bake in a slow oven 
(325 degrees). Cover with meringue and 
brown slowly.—Mrs. H. F., Wisconsin. 


Delicious Apple Puffs 


2 cupfuls of flour 3¢ cupful of milk 
3 tablespoonfuls of bak- 2 beaten eggs 
ing powder \% cupful of butter 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

Make a dough by sifting together the 
flour, baking powder and salt, mixing 
the milk, eggs and melted butter, and 
stirring together. The dough should be 
quite soft. If too stiff add a little more 
milk. Drop into muffin pans from a 
spoon and arrange peeled and sliced 
apples on top, pushing them into the 
dough. Sprinkle the top with sugar and 
spices. Bake in a quick oven (450 de- 
grees). If desired, these puffs may be 
served with any sweet sauce.—Mrs. J. 
H. 8., Missouri. 


The Children’s Candy 


Wash dates and let stand in water for 
fifteen minutes; remove and dry. Take 
off the outer skin and remove stones; put 
thru the meat chopper and add two 
teaspoonfuls of orange juice to each cup- 
ful of dates. This is good on toast or 
crackers and can be prepared and kept 
on hand summer and winter.—Mrs. 
W. F. B., Iowa. 
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Aunt Phoebe’s Christmas Jam 


3 pounds of prunes 3 oranges 
3 pounds of raisins 3 pounds of sugar 
%{ pound of chopped nuts, if desired 

Cook prunes and remove seeds. Pour 
2 cupfuls of water over the seeds and let 
stand one hour. Strain. Combine liquid 
with water in which prunes were cooked. 
Add prunes, seeded raisins, sugar and 
oranges which have been cut in thin 
= Cook twenty-five minutes. Add 
nuts and cook ten minutes longer. This 
quantity makes sixteen glasses, and 
makes an excellent filling for cakes, or 
sauce for ice cream, as well as a regu- 
lation jam.—Mrs. D. R., Kansas. 


Sausage Stuffing 


2 tablespoonfuls of 2cupfuls of mashed po- 
chopped onion tatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls of but- 1 cupful of bread crumbs 
1 tablespoonful of fine- 


ter 

44 pound of sausage ly chopped parsley 

Cook the onion in butter until it turns 
yellow, add sausage meat and cook five 
minutes longer. Add mashed potatoes, 
bread crumbs and parsley, and use to 
stuff fowls, turkey or duck.—Mrs. G. 8., 
Michigan. 


“Better” Dates 


To bring out all the delicious flavor in 
dates which have become somewhat dry, 
put them in a colander and steam over 
a kettle of hot water for five minutes. 
This softens them for stuffing, so that the 
seeds may be easily removed, and it 
makes them smooth and shiny instead of 
sticky, and decidedly more attractive. 
—E. L. D., California. 


Ginger Sponge Cup Cakes 


1 cupful of medium 2 teaspoonfuls of soda 
brown sugar 4% cupfuls of flour 
% ecupful of butter 2 tablespoonfuls of 
\% cupful of lard or ground ginger 
other shortening 1 tablespoonful each of 
4 eggs ground cloves, cinna- 
2% cupfuls of medium mon and allspice 
brown molasses 1 cupful of cold water 


Cream the sugar with shortening. Add 
the eggs, yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately. Add the molasses into which the 
soda has been stirred. Sift together the 
flour and spices. Add alternately with the 
cold water. Beat, and beat, and then 
beat some more, as the success of this 
cake depends very largely upon the 
amount of “elbow grease” put into its 
making. Bake in deep cu e tins, ina 
slow oven (325 degrees) and if desired, ice 
with white frosting.— Mrs. H. B., Illinois. 


Macaroon Pie 


Whites of 4 eggs, beat- 10 salt wafers rolled 
en stiff fine 

1 cupful of sug 1 teaspoonful of baking . 

1% cupful of nutmeats powder 

Fold in the sugar with the egg whites, 
then the crumbs, then the nutmeats. 
Bake in an ungreased pan about twenty 
to twenty-five minutes in a very slow 
oven (300 degrees). Serve with whipped 
cream.—H. W. P., New Jersey. 


Apricot Candies 
% cupful of dried apri- 1 tablespoonful of lem- 
cots on juice 
4 cupful of nutmeats _1 teaspoonful of grated 
% cupful of freshly orange peel 
grated or canned 14 teaspoonful of grated 
cocoanut - lemon rind 
Wash apricots and put thru food chop- 
per with nutmeats. Add cocoanut, lemon 
Juice, orange peel and lemon rind. Mix 
and knead well. Roll out on sugared 
board about one-fourth inch thick, cut 
into squares and sprinkle with sifted 
powdered sugar.—W. McC., Illinois. 
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The RAG-BAG is waiting 
to raid your wash 


Keep him off / 


bY 5 ed does the Rag Bag take when 
he swoops down on your clothes? 
Things that have “worn out”... or 
things that have “‘washed out”? 


““Washed out”—in most cases. For 
washing, you know, can be harder on 
clothes than actual wear. Rubbing quick- 
ly ruins. But Fels-Naptha saves! It is easy 
on clothes. That's because it brings extra 
help that takes the place of hard rubbing. 


This extra help is the combination of 
unusually good soap and plenty of dirt- 
loosening naptha. Naptha is a wonderful 
cleanser. It is the basis of dry cleaning. 
It is harmless—yet it loosens dirt like 
magic. Grease fades before it. 


You can smell thenaptha in Fels-Naptha. 
It is worked into the soap by the special 


FELS=NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Fels-Naptha process—held there by the 
same active cleansing elements that give 
Fels-Naptha its golden color. It stays in 
until the bar is down to its last thin sliv- 
er. You always get the extra help of this 
balanced blend of soap and naptha. 


Whether you use washing machine or 
tub, let this extra help work for you. 
Fels-Naptha is so effective that it cleans 
beautifully in cool, lukewarm or hot water. 
Or, if you choose to boil your clothes, 
Fels-Naptha works unusually well. 


And remember, Fels-Naptha is safe, 
bland and mild—a soap that is kind to 
your hands as well as your clothes. 
Order from your grocer. 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 









This True Temper Garden Book tells 
you how to take care of your garden 
the year around. Ask your dealer for it 
or write toour Department “G”" direct. 


TRUE TEMPER | 


Sidewalk Cleaners _ || 


When winter comes with dangerous packed snow __ |j| |} 
and ice on sidewalks and drives, spare your coal | 
shovel and your temper. | 
You can get, at your hardware dealer’s store, one of _ || 
the substantial businesslike tools built especially | 
for cleaning sidewalks which is shown below. Its yf Brandedon 
tempered steel blade and strong ash handle will J& psa we 
make a fast and easy job of cleaning sidewalks. fe TAGE 
Our Users’ Catalogue describes these tools and many 
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her. ial tasks around ] 
pny bP yatny: ae o onunatn give you a copy write ty EMPER 
our Department ‘‘G” direct and we will supply you. 1 
‘TTHE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY w 
General Offices: Cleveland, O. = 

Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for Over 100 Years. : 

MAKES A HARD 
JOB EASY 


Makes sidewalk 
cleaning easy. It cuts 
packed snow and ice 


and scrapes clean 


with little effort. 
TRUE TEMPER 


Catalog 


Num 















































| were erected and pawned off on people. 
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Houses Must Have Good Walls 


Continued from page 11 


are nailed over the building paper. If the 
job is to be stucco, the reinforcing metal 
lath are securely fastened to the sheath- 
ing. The metal lath should be so secured 
that they stand out from the building 
paper a distance of three-eighths of an 
inch. 

The first coat of stucco should be abdut 
a half-inch thick. When thoroly dry, a 
second coat of the same thickness is put 
on, the surface of the first coat having 
been scratched heavily so as to provide 
a good mechanical bond with the second 
coat. The third coat, ’or finish coat, is 
from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch 
thick, depending upon the type of sur- 
face desired. This coat may be colored 
by mixing mineral oxides with the stucco. ! 
This coloring material must be of the 
best, and absolutely guaranteed against 
being affected by lime, cement, or by the 
weathering of the wall. 


MANY different types of architecture 
depend upon stucco foremphasizing 
their characteristics. For this reason, 
there have been perfected a large number 
of definite manners of working the finish 
coat of stucco to harmonize with the 
design of the bouse. These finishes include 
Spanish, Mexican, Californian, Italian, 
English Cottage, Colonial, American, 
French, Travertine, Moorish, Gothic. 
Each has, beside its characteristic tint 
of color, a definite texture. Altho none 
are hard for a good plasterer to produce, 
it takes a man who knows how, to do it. 
Stucco is also applied to other walls 
than frame. In fact, most kinds of 


_masonry may be covered -with stucco, 


and if one considers well, a house of some 
sort of masonry construction has its 
emphatic recommendations. 

There are several good types of mason- 
ry walls. Solid brick or solid stone head 
the list. No masonry wall should be less 
than eight inches thick. An eight-inch 
hollow brick wall is satisfactory if there 
is a header course every sixth course. 
This header course ties the front and 
back part of the hollow wall together. 
Walls of hollow tile, and of concrete blocks 
both make substantial houses. These 
latter types are usually covered with 
stucco. 

Norman architecture was originally 
such that each home could be used as a 
fort if the occasion arose. Naturally the 
construction was of solid masonry and 
heavy beams. Our modern copies are 
often executed in frame with exteriors of 
stucco, but the wall itself is best when of 
some kind of masonry. 

The English style house may rightly 
be of brick to the second story, and then 
stucco panels between exposed timber 
work. Very often the so-called timber 
work is merely frame construction with 
rough boards nailed on the outside of the 
sheathing to represent timbers: Tho 
apparently as good-looking as rea] timber 
work, it certainly is not as substantial. 

The Spanish, Mission, Pueblo, or 
Mediterranean types of flat or tile-roofed 
houses all use stucco as the best medium 
of expressing desired effects, Late 
American copies, for'the most. part, are of 
frame construction. So fast hasdbeen the 
development of: certain sections of the 
country, and so readily have new.houses 
been’ sold, that all sorts of monstrosities 
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The originals from which came the 
inspirations for these “warm-weather” 
homes were usually constructed of solid 
walls of clay, either in the form of slabs 
or bricks, or poured into forms not unlike 
concrete is handled today. The walls 
were thick—twenty-four to thirty inches. 
How silly is a modern imitation wall of 
2x 4’s with a coating of stucco on the 
outside clinging to chicken wire for sup- 

rt! And a majority of these houses are 
just that. Some jerry-builders even use 
2 x 3’s on outside walls! 

Whereas the frame house is out of its 
sphere when used with stucco to repre- 
sent what should be masonry, it neverthe- 
less‘ has its own origin and background. 
The Atlantic seaboard, in localities where 
our own Colonists settled, gives us ex- 
amples of domestic structures that were 
all wood. Framed of huge, hand-hewn 
beams, these houses used the material 
that was at hand. New England woods 
furnished the beams, joists, studs, sills, 
wide clapboards, and shingles. In some 
localities there were field stones for 
masonry. Some wealthier folks bought 
brick .that came from England. In sec- 
tions near inland waters where cobble- 


stones were plentiful we find homes that | 


used them in their construction. But for 
the most part, the American Colonial 
houses we find best suited for modern 
use are best done in all-frame construc- 
tion. 


HE Colonial type appeals to many of 
us because of its traditions. It is 
ours. Because of this fact, manufacturers 


of lumber, hardware, furniture, interior | 


cabinets and trim, and general house 
accessories, have made it a point to pro- 
duce items that are harmonious to the 
Colonial atmosphere created by the 
architecture of the house. We may in- 
expensively yet authentically and satis- 
faetorily furnish a Colonial home because 
of this general movement on the part of 
manufacturers. If we were to carry out 


the furnishing of a home of some other | 
as definite design as is the Colonial, we | 


would run into snags. It wouldn’t be as 
easy to procure things in feeling with this 
other atmosphere. And the cost would 
be more. For the average American home 
some type of Colonial is most certainly 
best suited. One may usually exercise 
his choice of walls in the Colonial and still 
be within bounds. 

In fairness to yourselves, then, con- 
sider well the wall you erect or select. If 
it looks from the street like masonry, 
don’t tolerate the bluff of the masonry 
being a mere veneer. If wood is admired, 
have wood, but see to it that the type of 
house calls for wood. There is a house in 
New England built of wood. It was built 
in sixteen-hundred-and-something, and it 
is still upright and sound. Good wood will 
last, if cared for and properly under- 
pinned and framed in the first place. 
Except for fire risk, it is, when carefully 
selected and properly used, a remarkably 
permanent material for the walls of our 
better-built homes. 

[Editor’s Note: This is the second in a 
series of articles by Mr. Hawkins on the 
fundamentals of good home construction. 
A third will appear in an early issue.] 
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This Delicious 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING 


—and three other Holiday Favorites! 
—all from one package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


HAT shall we give?” is not the 
only Holiday question whichcalls 
for an answer! “‘What shall we eat?’’ 
also is important! May Knox Gelatine 
make suggestions? Four suggestions? 
Here theyare! A positively delicious 
Chocolate Plum Pudding, easy to make, 
easy to digest. Candies exquisiteenough 
for the most discriminating taste, light 
enough fortheyoungermembers of the 
family to eat their fill! And Cranberry 
Salad—a newand luscious way to serve 
the Holiday Favorite. Finaiiy, Jellied 
Turkey—a hint for the dayafter Christ- 
mas, when the turkey that is left over 
comes out of the ice-box for a second 
dinner! All four of these Holiday 
dishes can be made economically from 
one single package of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine—and you can make six gen- 
erous servings of each. 


Mrs. Knox’s New Cook Book FREE! 


You will find it the newest, most original, 
most useful book in your kitchen library. 
Free — write for it today! Mrs. Knox's 
other books will accompany the Cook Book 
without charge. They are all important aids 
to table enjoyment, health and economy. 
Please address Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Company, 142 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


KNOX 


parkling. 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING 
7 (Siz Serrings) 
(IMustrated Above) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water \% cup currants 
1 cup milk 44 cup dates 


1 square chocolate 4 cup sugar 
teaspoonful vanilla 2'egg whites 
4 cup edraisins 1% cup nuts Few grains salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Put milk with fruit in 
double boiler. When hot, add melted chocolate mixed 
with a little sugar and milk to make asmooth paste (or 
use 3 tablespoonfuls cocoa). Addsoaked gelatine, sugar 
and salt, remove from fire, and when mixture begins to 
thicken, add vanilla and nut meats Sageed, and lastly 
fold in stifiy beaten egg whites. Turn into wet mold 
decorated with whole nut meats and raising. Chill, 
unmold on serving dish and garnish with holly. Serve 
with sweetened and flavored whipped cream, whipped 
evaporated milk or with a currant jelly sauce. 
** Any bow] in your kitchen may serveas a mold.”’ 


CRANBERRY SALAD 
(Siz Scrvtngs) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox £parkling Gelatine 
114 cups water %4 cup celery, diced 
1 cup sugar 14 teaspoonful salt 
1 pint cranberries Nut meats 
Cook cranberries in one cup water until soft; stir in 
sugar and cook for 5 minutes. Add gelatine which 
has been soaked in one-half cup cold water 5 minutes, 
and stir until dissolved. Strain; when mixture be- 
gins to thicken, stir in celery and salt, turn into wet 
pan and chill. fhen firm, unmold, cut in squares 
place a whole nut meat on top of each square and 
serve on lettuce leaves with a garnish of mayonnaise. 
One cup white grapes or diced apple may be used in- 
stead of celery, or combine with sliced bananas and 
oranges. o 
CHRISTMAS CANDY SUPREME 
(About a Pound) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cup cold water 44 cup candied cherries 
2 squares chocolate \% cup walnuts, chopped 


3 eups s \% teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 cup mil Few grains salt 
\% cup raisins 1 tablespoonful butter 


Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Melt chocolatein 
saucepan placed in larger saucepan containing go 
water. Add sugar and milk, stirring constantly. Boi 
until mixture will form a soft ball when tried in coid 
water. Remove from fire, add gelatine, and when it 
has dissolved, add butter and salt. Cool somewhat and 
beat until creamy, add raisins and cherries cut in small 
pieces, chopped nuts and cinnamon. Turn into but 

tins. Cool, and when firm, cut in squares. 


JELLIED TURKEY 
(Siz Servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

cup cold — : 2 == - wave 

ew sprigs parsley t, pepper 2 stalks celery 
Roast turkey, chopped or sliced Dressing 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Place left-over 
= or stock, sliced vegetables and seasonings, a 
ew bones if desired and any left-over dressing insauce- 

n and simmer slowly for about half hour. Remove 

mes, and add soak gotetine. When gelatine is dis- 
solved, strain; when mixture begins to stiffen, stir in 
chopped turkey and any additional seasonings nec- 
essary: / Pour into wet mold and chill. 
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Lawn Hints From Golf Greens 





Bent Grass Is Good for More Than a Putting Surface 


HE velvety rug-like surface of good 

golf greens has become the envy of 

many a home gardener. Every man 
or woman who is interested in his own 
home grounds is sure to have the con- 
scious or subconscious thought after the 
triumph of a twenty-foot putt on a su- 
perb green: “‘Why can’t I have a lawn 
like this?” 

The answer is: ‘You can!” 

On golf courses thruout most of the 
oorthern part of the country, as well as 
on the Pacific coast, this superior kind of 
turf is produced from bent grasses. It is 
generally conceded that the turf main- 
tained on putting greens of golf courses in 
the United States is, as a rule, the finest 
turf anywhere on earth. Golf course 
specialists have performed marvels in 
recent years, and the home lawn maker 
owes them a debt of gratitude. 

The superiority of such turf is due in 
part to the kind of grass from which it is 
produced, and in part to the special treat- 
ment given. I shall briefly describe the 
peculiar character of the bent grasses, 
also the special treatment given to putt- 
ing greens. 

Bent grasses differ from Kentucky 
bluegrass in that the blades of grass 
are narrower and grow more thickly 
together, thus producing a more com- 
pact turf. 

Furthermore, bent grasses occur in 
several species, and some of these species 
in turn occur in many varieties or 
strains, whereas the general character- 
istics of Kentucky bluegrass are always 
the same. Occurring in the many dif- 
ferent species and strains, it is only 
natural therefore that the bent grasses 
should produce turf varying in appear- 
ance. This is particularly true as re- 
gards the color of the grass, the color 
of the bent grasses ranging from light to 
dark green; and quite frequently they 
occur also in bluish tints. If a bent grass 
lawn of uniform color is desired, stick 
to a single strain. 

The bent grasses differ among them- 
selves also in their ability to spread. 
Some spread very little, less than does 
Kentucky bluegrass, and others spread 
rapidly. In general bent grasses may be 
divided into two classes, creeping and 
non-creeping. 


HE creeping kinds spread by run- 

ners over the surface of the ground, 
striking roots and producing new 
plants at the joints in the runners. Two 
species of this creeping kind are avail- 
able from seedsmen and nurserymen. 
They differ little in general character- 
istics. One is known as seaside bent or 
Cocoos bent; the other as creeping bent. 
There are many varieties or strains of 
the latter kind (creeping bent), differ- 
ing considerably in color and general 
appearance, and to tell them apart 
nurserymen have assigned to them 
proper names, depending, as a rule, on 
the place of origin of the strain. 
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Seaside bent occurs wild along the 
New England coast, the northern Pacific 
coast, and both coasts of Canada. Seed 
of it is harvested in abundance in Oregon 
and Washington, and may be obtained 
from seedsmen. 

Of creeping bent, no seed is available. 
It is propagated by planting a section of 
a stem or runner which contains a node 
or joint. These stems or runners are 
generally known as stolons. If a stolon 
containing a joint is cut off from a plant, 
and kept lightly covered with fine soil, 
under favorable moisture conditions, it 
will take root at the joint and form a new 

lant. There are many nurseries engaged 
in the production of creeping bent stolons 
for sale. Our illustration shows a bent 
nursery. In starting a nursery, the ground 
is well prepared, as for a garden, and 
stolons of creeping bent are planted 
lengthwise in single rows, about six feet 
apart. The stolons form new plants at 
their joints, and these new plants begin 
to grow and produce new stolons, which 
in a single year will in turn themselves 
creep out and form new plants in the well- 
prepared nursery soil. In this way a 
rather considerable growth of new turf 
of creeping bent can be produced within 
a year. Indeed, single stolons of creeping 























(Above) A creeping bent nurs- 
ery. The middles of these rows 
are about six feet apart. Single 
stems of creeping bent-grass 
which had been planted end to 
end in rows have now produced 
a solid turf two or more feet in 
breadth 


(Right) A fine lawn of creeping 
bent-grass badly defaced by the 
brown-patch disease. This dis- 
ease does not affect Kentucky 
bluegrass to any appreciable ex- 
tent, but it does result in serious 
injury to the bent grasses dur- 
ing hot, damp weather 





bent have been known to spread to ap 
extent of six feet in a season. 

In planting a lawn or putting green to 
creeping bent, the turf produced in a 
nursery is taken up and the new stolons 
are cut into lengths of about two inches. 
These short sections are then spread 
evenly over the lawn or putting-green 
space, after the soil has been finely pre- 
pared and cleared of all other growths. 
The scattered cut sections are then 
sprinkled with a light topdressing of fine 
soil, a quarter of an inch or less in depth; 
then rolled, and kept well watered. Short- 
ly new growth will appear all over the 
planted area, and the beginning of a good 
creeping bent lawn will * established. 


"THs method of planting, of course 
cannot be adopted in the planting of 
the non-creeping bents. The latter must 
be planted from seed, of which there is a 
good supply on the market. It is sold by 
seedsmen under the name of Rhode 
Island bent, Colonial bent, or German 
mixed bent. On account of the very small 
size of the seed, a little will suffice to plant 
a considerable area. For lawn purposes 
three pounds of seed to 1,000 square feet 
of surface will give good results. The 
appearance of the turf produced by the non- 
creeping bents is 
hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from 
that of the creep- 
ing bents, tho 
- naturally the 
grass will not be 
found to be an 
aggressive 
spreader. 
Occurring ip 
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German mixed bent seed there is a small 
trace of seed of creeping bent; and in old 
lawns and putting greens which were 
originally planted from German mixed 
bent seed, after they have been main- 
tained for years, the aggressiveness of the 
small amount of creeping bent planted 
from the seed will become apparent, as 
circular patches of grass of a distinct 
color aera a out its non- 
creeping neigh 
Intermediate tienes the my Art 

bent and the creeping bents is a rd 
kind, known as velvet-bent. It differs 
from the others in creeping slowly, pro- 
ducing only short stolons. It well > 
serves its name “velvet-bent,” as it 
duces the finest turf in existence. It «A 
particularly well in New England states, 
and may be obtained by planting German 
mixed bent seed (as this seed contains 
about 15° percent of velvet bent), or 
small chunks of sod produced in nurseries. 


Now for the special treatment — 
for maintaining these superb 

and putting-greens of bent grass. This 
consists principally in protecting them 
from the ravages of a fungous disease 
known as brown-patch, which is most 
destructive to the bent — during 
the hot, moist weather of midsummer. 
The disease is first noticed by the grass 
turning brown in circular patches an inch 
or more in diameter. Unless prompt treat- 
ment is given, the browned patches of 
turf will die. The treatment consists in 
applying mercuric fungicides. Several of 
these are available on the market; or 
corrosive sublimate or calomel may be 
used, applied at the rate of three ounces 
to 1,000 square feet of affected turf. 
Calomel is much the safer to use, as 
there is great danger of killing the grass 
by the use of most other mercuric fungi- 
cides, especially in hot weather. It may 
be applied, by spraying three ounces in 
fifty gallons of water, this to be followed 
by a light sprinkling and then a light 
topdressing with fine soil. Better results 
are, however, obtained if the fungicide is 
thoroly mixed dry into fine soil or com- 
post, which is then applied as a top 
dressing followed by a light sprinkling. 

The disease is aggravated by damp 
weather, and is most active during sum- 
mer nights when dews are form For 
this reason it has been suggested that it 
is best at such times not to water the 
lawn in the evening, but to let the grass 
go thru the night with as little moisture 
as possible, and follow by a sprinkling 
very early the next morning. It is thought 
that these early morning sprinklings 
serve to wash the fungus off the blades 
of the grass and thus minimize inj 
There is evidence to indicate that ear y 
morning sprinkling does reduce the dis- 
ease to a considerable extent. 

The disease is less destructive in the 
drier and in the cooler sections of the 
country. It is especially destructive from 
central Missouri eastward. In my own 
lawn at Washington, D. C., the bent 
grasses have proved a disappointment. 
In parts of New England, of Canada, and 
of the West, the ravages of the disease 
have appeared almost negligible. 

Some strains of bent are more sus- 
ceptible to the disease than are others. 
Rhode Island bent, Colonial bent, and 
German mixed bent are especially sus- 
eeptible to the disease, also some strains 
of creeping bent, while a few strains of 
creeping bent are quite resistant to the 
disease. 
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he Ideal Gift 


N that day of days, when joy and good will 
O reign in every heart, what better way to ex- 

press your debt of gratitude to wife or 
mother, than by the gift of a Maytag? 


Maytag helpfulness will bring Christmas glad- 
ness, not for just a day, but always. Each week 
year after year, it will change washday to wash hour 
by its speedier, more thorough, more convenient 
washing ability. 

The NEW Maytag—Maytag’s latest and greatest 
achievement—has new features which still further 
enhance its efficiency. A Maytag will be delivered 
to your home with the understanding that it must 
sell itself. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 





THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 


Founded 1894 


A post card re 
quest eS = 
tn bie 
let— © qitee ~ 
Methods 


Aluminum Qvasher 












T no time in the history of our nation 
A has there been a greater hunger 
than at present for a practical, 
warm-hearted human sympathy that 
would manifest itself in actual results. 
In the presence of the iron and acid 
sophistication of our modern civilization, 
with its high-pressure competition and 
intensity of living, we have departed 
from many of the warm and natural 
things which for so long 
a time were the constant 
source of happiness and 
inspiration in so many 
lives. Music, and particu- 
larly song, begins where 
the spoken word leaves 
off, for there are depths 
in the hearts and souls of 
men that music alone can 
reach, and a revival of the 
old country custom of 
caroling and group singing 
would go a long way 
toward fulfilling a real 
need. 

Many, many years ago, 
before radios, movies or 
trans-oceanic flights were 
thought of, it was a cus- 
tom in many of the older 
countries, particularly in 
England, France and Rus- 
sia, for the children and 
the young folk generally 
to go forth at Christmas 
time, and especially on 
Christmas Eve, to sing 
carols and songs of Christ- 
mas cheer. On the street 
corners, at the doorsteps 
of friends, in the public 
square or at the village 
hall, groups would gather 








— March dishese 
Children’s Chorus: 


Christmas Song at the Door 


An Old Holiday Custom Which Will Never Be Abandoned 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


appreciation than that which brings the 
true Christmas spirit to the doors of those 
who might not otherwise be able to gather 
with the happy crowds in the places of 
worship. 

The success of such an undertaking 
depends much on the churches, Sunday 
schools, and other community organiza- 
tions working together. First.of all, small 
bands of carolers should be organized 
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Suggested Program for Community 


Christmas Concert 


Contralto Solo: The Virgin's Lullaby Seam » Clantbnn 
of the King) ‘ ; 


Chorus: Adeste Fideles (with tenor aia — ce) 
‘ Old Portuguese Hymn 


Guilmant 


(a) Carol of the Birds , 
(b) O Night Peaceful and Blest . 


Old Normandie Carol 
Soprano Recitative ond Cheeta: ow to God hee 





and sing songs, both relig- 


Buck 


Old French Carol 





pensive book of eighty songs called “The 
Christmas Song Book,’”’ compiled and 
edited by Adolf T. Hanser. Another 
smaller collection is ealled “Christmas 
Carols,’’ compiled for and published by 
the Parish Press. A collection of carols 
of all nations, songs which are little known 
but interesting and which are splendid 
for solo work or study material, are con- 
tained if a volume called “Christmas and 
New Year Songs,” com- 
piled by Florence H. Bots- 
ford. 

Another very happy and 
workable plan for a com- 
munity Christmas concert 
bs is the combining of all the 
musical organizations of 
the town into one chorus 
and building the program 


Organ: Pastoral Symphony (from the Messiah) . Handel around that organization. 
Carol Singing by Entire Group: , 

(a) It Came Upon the Midnight Clear LL the church choirs 

(b) All My Heart This Night Rejoices combined may sing 

(c) Hark the Herald Angels Sing as a “community chorus” 

Quartet: High Heav’n Hath Sent to Earth (with and with this ar rangement 

violin obligato) Gounod should plan to give their 


concert in some church or 
other meeting place where 
an organ is available for 
accompaniment. 

Many very fine choral 
works have been written 
specially for the Christ- 
mas season. Perhaps the 
greatest oratorio ever 
written — certainly the 


the Messiah) andel best beloved—is Handel’s 
Carol Singing by Entire eons - “Messiah,” appropriate in 
(a) Silent te Holy Night any season of religious ob- 

(b) O Little Town of Bethlehem servance. Others intended 

Chorus: Hallelujah (from the Messiah) Handel for use particularly at 
Organ: Gothic Symphonies . ; Widor Christmas time are 








“Christmas Oratorio,”’ by 
” atin J. 8S. Bach; another 








am 
ious and festive, which ee 
breathed forth the spirit 
of generosity, kindliness 
and love in commemoration of the birth- 
day of the Christ. It was a beautiful cus- 
‘tom for it inspired within the hearts of 
all who heard the true meaning of the 
Christmas spirit, and it was at the same 
time an intensely human and friendly 
thing to do, for it brought much happiness 
to those who participated as well as to 
those who only listened. 


A MOVEMENT forChristmascaroling 
and a general community Christmas 
musicale should be built if possible around 
some already organized group. If any 
choir desires a real opportunity for serv- 
ice, here is one. It will probably mean 
some sacrifice, for the holiday season is 
always a busy one and especially so for 
such choirs as are preparing a heavy 
program. Yet it may be possible to spare 
a few hours for such a gracious service as 
earoling. One thing of which the singers 
may be certain is that no effort of theirs 
will find a more sincere and grateful 
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and arrangements made for them to sing 
not only on the streets, but also, if pos- 
sible, in the hospitals, stores, institutions 
where unfortunates are detained, church- 
es, theaters, and in fact wherever crowds 
gather. If the weather is not too severe, 
an out-of-door Christmas Eve festival 
with a community Christmas tree is an 
excellent way to celebrate. Here, under 
the leadership of a competent and ener- 
getic director, the whole crowd may be 
invited to lift their voices in “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,”’ “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
or “O Come All Ye Faithful.’”’ The tunes 
of most of the old songs are well known 
to every one, but the words may not be so 
well known. For a big “‘sing’’ it might be 
well to have the words printed on song 
sheets and distributed, or if a stereopticon 
is available slides may easily be prepared 
and the words projected on a screen. A 
very splendid collection of the best known 
of the old carols is contained in an inex- 


Ne “Christmas Oratorio” by 
Camille Saint-Saens; 
Dudley Buck’s ““The Com- 
ing of the King’’; Horatio Parker’s ‘““The 
Holy Child”; “The First Christmas,” by 
C. Whitney Coombs; “The Holy Infant,” 
by F. F. Bullard; “Christmas Eve,” by 
Niels Gade, and “The Adoration,” by 
George B. Nevin. Many of these larger 
works are available with full orchestra 
accompaniment. Splendid Christmas an- 
themsare“The Night Song of Bethlehem,” 
by Dudley Buck; “Joyously Peal, Ye 
Christmas Bells,’’ by C. Whitney Coombs; 
“Come Hither, Ye Faithful,” by Ber- 
wald; “The Christ Child,” by Henry 
Hadley; “Glory to God,” by Tertius 
Noble; “Star of the Orient,’”’ by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, and ‘The Annunciation,” 
by Huntington Woodman. 

A children’s operetta, by Francis Me- 
Collin, is called “King Christmas,’’ and 
another, ‘The Wonderful ChristmasTree,” 
is by J. C. Johnson. Two fine children’s 
choruses are ‘““The Manger Babe,” by R. 
E. DeReef, and “The Children of 
Bethlehem,”’ by G. Pierne. 
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We Give You These Cards 
With Envelopes To Match 


so that you will find it more convenient and more personal than 
ever before to lee BETTER HOMES and GARDENS bring Christmas 
greetings to your friends this Christmas—Write us today, 
telling how many cards. you. want. 


Are you one of the thousands of readers who 
let BETTER Homes and Garvens help them convey 
Christmas greetings to their friends? 


This year, you'll find it more convenient and more 
personal than ever before because of two important 
changes in the method of telling your friends about 
the coming subscription— 


Instead of providing open cards 


And, instead of being merely a formal notifica- 
tion from us to your friends, these cards go to 
them from you personally. You sign the cards 
and mail them yourself, just as you would with 
any other greeting. 


Among friends, the personal taste expressed in a 
gift is all-important. That is why readers of 
Better Homes and Garpvens find 

subscriptions so appropriate for 





for the gift announcement, this 
year we are giving you cards with 
envelopes to match, adding a fur- 
ther personal touch which you can 
readily appreciate. 


Instead of asking you to send us 





the subscriptions before we send 
you the cards, this year we are 
sending you the cards at your re- 





many of the names on their Christ- 
mas lists. The two-year subscrip- 
tion for $1, is the most popular 
gift subscription. One year is 60 
cents ; three years, $1.50. 





Send for your supply of cardsnow. 
Just tell us how many you'd like to 
have and we'll mail them to you 
rightaway. But you'll find it mighty 
convenient to have them on hand. 





quest in advance, so that you will 
have them in plenty of time to be 


A subscription to Better Homes and 
GarDENS is especially suited to instances 
where a greeting card alone is inade- 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


sen rj y is quate. It reflects a common bond of 5 F ee 
t out with your other Christmas interest im things worthwhile. Not just E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
aT once, but throughout the year it brings . ™ - 
mail. your message of good cheer. Des Moines, Iowa 

















wy" tony 


ING a tinkle, ring a tinkle, ring a tinkle, 
tink, 
Who is coming gaily round the corner, do 
you think? 
[t is Uncle Benny Bobtail and Aunt Pinka 


Winka Puff 
With a feather in her bonnet and a quite ex- 
pensive muff, 


Better Bunnies topsy-tumble all about the 
roomy sleigh, 

Crying out their cheery welcome in a funny, 
funny way. 

There are stockings on the mantel and the 
Better Bunnies know 

They will soon be crammed with goodies 
from the tip top to the toe. 


Christmas is the very merriest holiday thru- 
out the year; 

Full of laughter, full of feasting, full of 
good old-fashioned cheer. 

And somebody else has told me, so I know 
it must be true, 

Bashful Bunny boys are wishing Christmas 
joys for all of you. 


—Marguerite Gode. 
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The Art of Book Giving 


Continued from page 24 


a well-written book about some far 
eountry; for him nothing better than 
T. E. Lawrence’s The Revolt in the Desert 
has appeared in many years. (Doran, $3.) 
I have already told you about this book; 
you could make no mistake in giving it to 
an adventuresome friend for Christmas. 
Such a friend would also like The Travels 
of Marco Polo, edited by Manuel Komroff 
(Boni and Liveright, $3.50). I can 
imagine a precocious boy of twelve or 
fourteen, and almost any boy of sixteen 
or eighteen, thrilling to both these books. 

There is a particular joy in remember- 
ing your friend’s hobby with a new book 
on the subject. It occurred to me when 
I saw The Book of Bulbs by F .. F. Rockwell 
(Macmillan, $3) that it would be just the 
thing for a relative of mine, an amateur 
gardener who is fascinated by the effects 
she is getting in her own front yard. And 
another relative would like Harriet L. 
Keeler’s convenient little book, The Way- 
side Flowers of Summer (Scribner, $1.75) 
or Our Early Wild Flowers, by the same 
author (also Scribner, $1.75). I never can 
understand why wild flower books and 
bird books are sometimes published in 
such heavy, awkward sizes; surely if any 
books should be easy to handle, it is 
these. How to Know the Wild Flowers, by 
Mrs. Frances Theodora Parsons (Scrib- 
ners, $3) is just a heavy, too-large book, 
and tho attractive in other ways, I should 
pass it by quickly. 


HAVE spoken several times about 

Clara E. Laughlin’s clever, useful, and 
easily handled little foreign guide books, 
So You're Going to Paris, So You’re Going 
lo England, and So You're Going to Italy. 
These are ideal gifts for the prospective 
traveler (Houghton Mifflin, $3 each), and 
are sold separately, of course. 

You probably know that every year a 

volume comes out containing ten or 
twelve of the best plays of the previous 
year. Burns Mantle edits this book, 
which is published by Dodd, Mead and 
Company ($3). Here before me as I 
write is The Best Plays of 1925-1926, con- 
taining such much-discussed things as 
The Great God Brown, Craig’s Wife, The 
Bride of the Lamb, etc. Wouldn’t the 
latest volume of best plays be a welcome 
gift to the dweller in far places who wishes 
she could go to the theater but who can’t 
because there is nothing but a movie- 
house where she lives? (I say “she” in- 
stead of “he,” perhaps because it is 
usually a woman who longs for the theater 
when she is far from it.) 
' Here I am on my last page and I 
haven’t suggested anything in biography 
or autobiography which would be suit- 
able for Clade gifts. Napoleon, by 
Emil Ludwig (Boni and Liveright, $3) is 
a very readable biography of a strange 
and fascinating character. I should rec- 
ommend Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lin- 
coln—the Prairie Years (Harcourt Brace, 
$10) as fine and beautiful. 

Remember this about the book you 
would use as a Christmas gift: it must be 
appropriate or it is worse than no gift at 
all. When in doubt, buy something else— 
a handkerchief, or a pair of socks, or an 
egg-beater. Book-giving is an art and 


one must be an artist to succeed at it. 
But the true artist in this line is always 
amply rewarded by the deep gratitude 
of his friends. 
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When the Gauls transmitted im- 
portant 
tower to tower through a ay 
phone. Within fifteen hours 


news the Rom 
Orleans was thus sent to Auvergne 
120 miles away. 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N.Y. 





an massacre at 


Natural “one —Perfection in 


radio reception is naturalness of tone. It 
must reach you as it left the studio—clear 
and life-like. It must be rich, deep, resonant 
—admitting no trace ot “radio accent”. 


Nothing is so fatal to tone quality as an 
“unsympathetic” loud speaker. Reception 
suffers unless set and speaker work in 


perfect harmony. 
Grebehas built a Natural Speaker. With it 


your set willreproduce tonemore clearly and 


faithfully, affording you purer tone quality. 


But in combination with the Grebe 
Synchrophase Seven, it attains its highest 
capabilities. 

The Grebe Natural S er is priced at 


$35; the Grebe Synchrophase Seven at $135. 
Send for Booklet B: then ask a Grebe 


dealer to demonstrate 
both of these Grebe mas- 
terpieces in combination. 





A 


CHROPHAS 


TRADE MARK REG VA PAL OTR 





> : 
RADIO 





A. H. Grebe & Company,Inc., 109 West 57th St., New York City 
Western Branch: 448 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 
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TRADE MARK 
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Let quaint 
WESTMINSTER 
CHIME 


ar 





SESSIONS WESTMINSTER NUMBER THREE, $37 


express your 


Christmas 
sentiment 


O THE friend you cherish most, 

send this most graceful gift—the new 
Sessions Clock with the famous Westmin- 
ster Chimes. Day after day, year after 
year, every quarter-hour, its lilting chimes 
will sing anew your jolly holiday remem- 
brance. The ideal Christmas gift. 


Its cost surprisingly low 


ITs sILVER NOTED chimes, its splendid 
case of fine mahogany, its genial face and 
sturdy, truth-telling movement, tell one 
nothing of its modest price. For the first 
time, a clock with genuine Westminster 
Chimes is available for as little as thirty 
dollars. 

You will want to know all about this 
new exquisite Sessions Clock. A post card 
brings to you a special booklet, ‘‘Chimes 
That Cast a Spell of Old-world Witchery’’, 
with intimate description and photographs. 
Or see them at any good clock store. If 
your dealer doesn’t 
have them, write us. 
The Sessions Clock 
Company. New 
York, 233 Broad- | . 
way. Chicago, § N. | ; 
Wabash Avenue. 
Factories at Forest- \44 
ville, Connecticut. 









































Play these notes on your piano. You will rec- 
ognize the famous chimes—the Westmin- 
ster Chimes with which this clock is fitted. 


essions 


Clocks 


WESTMINSTER. CHIMES 
r\ 








Fe 
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Transplanting a House and 
Building a Garden 


Continued from page 9 


was moored above that little spot the 
very first evening, and the amethyst- 
winged dragon fly that was mirrored in 
it was twinned by an airplane that putt- 
putt-putted higher up in the sky. The 
gas globe, opal and mellow, swinging 
high atop itg metal pole, sent ripples 
scurrying across the water in rhythms 
of dancing light, making it possible to 
work on the coal shack until sunrise 
again, when @nee we were in the tea- 
house mood. +a 
- 

HARPLY silhouetted against the 

landscape that ¢oal house stood, an 
awkward and,a meaningless blot. It 
was squared up, set’ upon a foundation, 
floored, ceiled with heavy wallboard in- 
side and shingled without, and the front 
cut out in. its entirety.* Shaped facing 
boards were nailed as for pilasters, and 
hooks were screwed into them to hold 
the Chinese lanterns, the flower baskets, 
and the’ gourds that were to hang out- 
side as invitations to friends to stop and 
drink. 

The interior of the little house we 
painted a dusky rose, a pleasing contrast 
without doing violence to the gray-green 
shingle outside. A small lacquered table 
and chair, tea trays and flower pots and 
vases give color and purpose to this gar- 
den shelter, where one may stop during 
a passing shower to brew a cup of tea. 

The lattices that with their ivory trim 
grow like green wings out at each side of 
the small house, serve as background for 
the flaming hollyhocks and dwarf zin- 
nias as well and provide marks for the 
division between the garden proper and 
the more utilitarian and restful setting 
back of it, where hammock and swing, 
cupboard and gas plate furnish recrea- 
tion and provender for intimate callers 
who do not mind eating their flapjacks 
in the open with the click of a typewriter 
for accompaniment. For woman must 
work and man must typewrite—or the 
other way around—out of as well as in 
the poem. Clear droplights are installed 
where I can see to the proper browning 
of something over the gas plate or can 
look inside the capacious cupboard, 
where supplies are kept behind a locked 
door. 

The trampled vines must have been 
deeply rooted, for their tendrils, reaching 
up and out and over, threatened to 
cover the top of the pergola before its 
beams were in place. When these had 
been added, electric light sockets screwed 
in under them, and the garden wired, we 
added with discrimination only an occa- 





sional rose-colored globe close in among | 


the growing vines. 
suggest the hot-dog stand or barbecue, 
but colored lights breaking up into sun- 
bursts with the rippling water are an 
esthetic satisfaction. From a hook sway- 
ing at the very end of the farthest beam, 
a Chinese pagoda lantern smiles down 
upon its distorted image in its water glass. 

I have mentioned the back-drop cur- 
tain that was not of our hanging. 
Of importance, too, is the tapestry 
border that our neighbor tucks along 
the dividing line where our eyes may lin- 
ger. without trespassing. Vigorous bleed- 
ing hearts are woven into it with the 
first spring sunshine. There is meadow 


We didn’t wish to | 
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HOT WATER) 


EVERYWHERE?! 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


for 


Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 





Write for FREE Booklet No. 11, “Hot Water in | 


the Home,” giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 














HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 
DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles, 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes 
everywhere. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 


DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. BD 28 Tudor Street Cambridge, Mass. 








Famous Refinite Water Soft- 

ener, used in thousands of 

large Industrial plants for 

years, now offers tried and 

proven Refinite Softener for 

the home. 290% greater ca- 
city, compact in size, easily 

installed, low cost, any home 

can now a'fford. 

Gives advantages of 

wonderful soft water 

at all times. Write 

today for FREE 

catalog and litera- 


ture. No obligation. 


The Refinite Company 
r 1023 Harney 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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rue, creamy and full of spirit, and beside 
it rise the long bent shafts of goose neck, 
or loose strife (lythrum). False-dragons- 
head (physostegia) holds our attention 
until our fickle fancy spies the golden 
elder or the honey sedums, those live- 
forevers that our childhood knew. Phlox, 
painted daisies and lemon-colored calen- 
dula share honors with the gaillardia and 
delphinium, blue, so blue. 

The house that Jack built, to judge 
from the illustrations of it, was successful 
for nursery rhyming only. We were ready, 
even eager to undertake the garden. 
The flowers of today could be changed 
tomorrow. If the devil’s walking stick 
proved too thorny we might substitute 
a tree of heaven next year, and only time 
would be lost. One cannot so safely 
juggle rooftrees. We contented ourselves 
with making a few stipulations, such as 
the proper wall space for our tapestry, a 
large opening into the hall-dining room, 
an open staircase, room for the piano 
with the Moorish grill above it, a wall 
space for our 1244 x7 foot walnut book- 
case, two fireplaces, one of them in a 
large upstairs bedroom. Built-in book- 
cases on either side of the fireplace were 
to be features upstairs and down. 


O much we confided to the architect 
who studied the house that was to be 
transformed before he made his plans 
for the new. Small adjustments and con- 
cessions were necessary all around, and 
then the house began to grow. Our con- 
tribution to the building proper lay in 
lattices and a side entrance, the wall- 
boarding of the ice room, the making of 
doors for the garden extension under the 
kitchen at the head of the little coulee. 
This basement room that opens into the 
garden houses wheelbarrow and hoe, 
spade, rake, and lawn mower, with hun- 
dreds of months of magazines on the 
shelves that line it from floor to ceiling. 
For the window at the foot of the stair- 
case a glazed door was substituted, thus 
making the stairs easier of access to the 
entering guests when we wished to enter- 
tain a large company. The stairway, 
open up two-thirds of the way, took the 
ween of the dark inside steps of the old 
ouse. The upper hall was made wider, 
and the opening for the chimney thru 
the kitchen ceiling was utilized for a small 
elevator. 

When the last workman had departed, 
when the ivory-enameled woodwork was 
hard and dry and the floors had been 
duly sanded and varnished, we moved 
in and installed our lighting fixtures, our 
draperies and furnishings, hung our pic- 
tures and called it home. The natural 
putty-colored walls knew no paint for 
two years, and they were not the artistic 
failures that I had expected them to be. 
Their neutral tones gave a harmonious 
background to the many-colored books 
and made possible a combination of woods 
and enamels into a most pleasing en- 
semble. We have since painted the walls 
below stairs. When I say we I mean the 
Paragon, altho I brought first aid in the 
choosing of colors. 
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The datnttly authentic Hepplewhite. EVE RETTS 
also in seven other choice Spanish, French, Eng- 
ssh and Early American motifs. In wainut and 








ny ; lacquered and beautifully highlighted, 


fashion of the Nay —Orpressed 


in Seriod Model Olegance 


ORE and more, the Grand 
Piano is coming to be the 
criterion by which homes of real 
worth are recognized. 
But now EVERETT enters 
with eight beautiful art models; 
each the work of Mr. Peter Van 
Dommelen, foremost designer, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; each in 
simple motif; yet each contribut- 
ing—to the innate loveliness of 
the Grand itself—the breathing, 
pulsating beauty of authentic 
period designs. 


And the price of these sur- 
prisingly beautiful instruments is 
a practical one. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of American homes of 
real charm and discrimination 
may now possess and enjoy these 
modern examples of attractive 
period style and hauntingly 
beautiful tone. 

EVERETTS are priced in 
authentic Period Encasements at 
$850 upwards; and in conven- 
tional models at $750 upwards. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 


South Haven, Michigan, U. S.A 


BOSTON 





Che Completing Jouch 
in Ffome Refinement- 


This mintature portfolio of authentte 

re room sett.ngs includes Spanish, ¥ 
nglish, French and Italian Renais- 

sance motifs. Arranied by a leading 


master, Write for your copy—wuse ‘ Counts cc ccccccccccccs 


the coupon. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
































































Without obligation, kindly forward me a copy 
\ te { of your mi -ixture Portfolio of Room Decora- 
% A= | tioo in the various periods. 












Better Bungalows for Birds 


For the Home Craftsman to Make 


F you would have your birdhouses 
occupied there are a few essentials 
to which you must conform. The 
most important of these is that the house 
should look as tho nature had 
provided it. The best material 


H. M. FLEMMING 


design of a house Which may be used for 
bluebirds or wrens. Chickadees, titmice, 
swallows, nuthatches, and song sparrows 
also find it livable. The openings, how- 





to use in birdhouse construction 
is either bark-covered wood or 


ever, must be the size given in the accom- 
panying table; otherwise, if you are plan- 
ning the house for one kind of bird, you 
may find that another kind will seize 
the home and unless the rightful 
tenant is disposed to fight for its 
territorial rights, the first occupant 
will remain. Also, some varieties will 
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DUTCN -COLONIAL 


for -the 


not use the house unless the opening 
is the size they prefer. The height 
of the opening from the floor and the 
elevation of the house are also impor- 
tant. These dimensions are given 
in the box in center of page. 


Of these birds, the bluebird and 


weather-beaten boards. If painted 
at all, use dull colors as bright- 
colored houses are considered, by 
the birds, to be too conspicuous. 
The only birds which seem to fur- 
nish an exception to this rule are 
the martins, who do not object to 
a spic and span appearance. They 
are not attracted, however, by 
gaudy colors. White paint is best 





Ventiletion holes 
see “A* wm section below 









Nin Nave - roof overhang 





‘ ; one + + | rt . 
for the martin house. side othe — *werce at lea 2 
Each season your birdhouses raofor fasten 


should be cleaned. as birds, like 
humans, prefer a home that has 
undergone the throes of spring 
housecleaning. As an added in- 
ducement do not fail to provide a 
bird bath. This can be as elabo- 
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rate as you desire or it may be wvew ” Le 

merely a pan of water placed 

upon the lawn. Whatever kind 4 NOUSE -FOR 

you have be sure to keep it well + oe BLUEBIRD oe WREN 
filled with water. If the bath is |* || To] | 

placed within sight of a window 4 

it will afford the owner many itLo oo 

happy hours of pleasure watching “ aa a 
the birds dip and flutter their . re diometer |" | 
wings. _if you will bear these ah ibn nj vhbie aperind 
things in mind and con- ik diameter 
struct your houses in ac- 

cordance with the dimen- — 

sions as given later you will et 

have no difficulty in secur- DETAIL: OF A aes 





Things To Remember 





Height of 
Diameter house above 
of opening ground 
in inches in feet 


ing tenants. 
In Figure 1 is given the 
Place entrance 


above floor wren are perhaps the 





House wren. | to 6 inches Vf 6 to 10 easiest to satisfy. Their 
Carolina wren | to 6 ve 1! 8 6to 10 house should be con- 
Swallows ... I to5 IY 10 to 15 structed of boards, one- 
Titmice .... 6to8 ne 1% 6 to 15 half or one inch thick 
Nuthatches.. 6to8 lle 12 to 20 Pyles Ae Be f 
Chickadees.. 6to8 1% 6 to 15 rough jum velng prei- 
Bluebirds... 6 ” ly, 6 to 10 erable to smooth. ‘The 


sides may be made verti- 
tical instead of slanting. 
as shown in the drawing, 




















altho the latter gets 
hy ds in ¥ ? d away from the <lumsy 
Why not a tourist park for birds in your garden boxlike appearance. 


The robin family would enjoy the camp below 


Raof- overhang 2° FIG- A 


Figure 2 gives a house which may also 
be used for the same species, but is more 
rustic in style and therefore more at- 
tractive to the birds. The bark can be 
obtained from a fallen tree, about seven 
or more inches in diameter. Using a cop- 
ing saw, make the two circular ends of 
one-inch board, and in one end bore the 
entrance hole, the size to be determined 
by the tenant desired. Then fasten on 
the bark with shingle nails. Do not fail 
to lap the bark to make the covering 
watertight. No provision need be made 
for cleaning, as it is so simple in con- 
struction that the top may be removed 
and replaced when necessary. 
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All of these houses should be placed 
where they will have partial shade, 
altho the bluebird is willing to live in the 
bright sunlight. 

Figure 3 shows a house of similar con- 
struction except for its slab roof, neces- 
sary because it is always hung in a verti- 
cal position. It will serve as a home for 
the flycatcher, flicker or woodpecker. It 
should be put about fifteen feet above the 
ground, the entrance hole being two 
inches in diameter and nine inches above 
the floor. The flicker, however, prefers 
slightly different measurements. For the 
opening, two and one-half inches in 
diameter and about fifteen inches above 
the floor. He also wants his house about 
eighteen inches high. 

Our toes eer friends, the robins, 
neither require nor desire an elaborate 
home; in fact, being fresh air lovers, they 
much prefer a sleeping-porch. A simple 
shelf, as shown in Figure 4, will satisfy 
their longing for a home. 

Our bird architecture so far has been 
for those birds who prefer a home to 
themselves but Figure 5 is the design 
of a house for our apartment loving 
friends, the martins. These little fellows 
will nest in individual houses but are 
happier living near their own kind. This 
house should be built of three-quarter or 
one-inch boards and when finished may be 
painted white, with a green roof. Put in 
the air vents as shown, as their house 
being placed in full sunlight is apt to 
become very warm if no air circulation 
is provided for. The house should be put 
on a strong pole or pipe in an open spot 
in the yard, from fifteen to twenty feet 
above the ground. 





FIG-6 
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All of these dwellings are of the utility 
type, but for those of you who want 
something a bit different, there are some 
suggestions shown in Figure 6. These 
houses should be built to the same general 
measurements as the more practical ones. 
The windows in the “Old English,” the 
clock dial on the “Cuckoo Clock,” and 
the eyes on the “Goblin” should be 
painted on: I have some of a similar type 
in my own yard, and while I got them up 
too late to have any of them occupied this 
season, it is my earnest desire some day to 
be able to show the readers of this maga- 
zine a photograph of one of my bird 
friends, looking out of the door of the 
cuckoo clock. 
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Set No. 904 
12 tools—oak cabinet 
Price:$15.00 


The three most important 


Xmas questions 


They are: (1) What gift gives 
the most lasting pleasure? (2) 
What gift offers most for the 
money? (3) What gift is offered 
at a range of prices that permits 
selection according to the amount 
you wish to spend? 

These three questions are an- 
swered by Stanley Tool Sets, 
Stanley Tools are known the 
country over as the most com- 
plete line of fine woodworking 
tools. Stanley Catalog Sf35 
shows 18 Tool Assortments cost- 
ing from $5 to $95. Your hard- 
ware dealer has these sets or can 
easily get them. Ask him for 
Catalogs Sf35 and Sf50. If he 
cannot supply you write us for 
free copies. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 





Set No. 902 
20 tools—oak chest 
Price $25.00 





Set No. 907—7 tools in card- 
board box—Price $5.00. This 
set includes plans for making a 
tool cabinet. 




















STANLEY TOOLS 























To Our 
Subscriber 


Friends 
OTT LI} 


As another year draws to a close, 
it seems appropriate to pause a min- 
ute from the hustle and bustle of 
these busy times, and look back upon 
what has been accomplished in the 
days gone by. 


MU 


A little over five years ago Better 
Homes and Gardens was born, then 
known as Fruit, Garden and Home. 
What a puny youngster it was. Just 
a very few pages, and only 400 sub- 
scribers. 


Pournnnnnanefe 


But these four hundred subscribers 
liked this new magazine that helped 
them in a practical way to make 
their homes more comfortable and 
their gardens more beautiful. Before 
we knew it there were three hundred 
fifty thousand subscribers; another 
year and there were five hundred 
thousand; then six hundred fifty 
thousand : all of this year we have 
had not less than eight hundred fifty 
thousand subscribers; and now this 
issue which you are reading is going 
to over one million folks. 


Porrsiiefe 


Better Homes and Gardens is no 
longer in the junior class. Every 
issue contains from fifty to well over 
one hundred * pages, and, having 
reached the one million mark, we 
feel it’s taken rank as a leader 
among American magazines, 


CM 


This rapid growth of Better Homes 
and Gardens was made possible by 
you and our other subscribers. Your 
wonderful cooperation in telling your 
friends and neighbors about this 
magazine, sending in their subscrip- 
tions, etc., has more than earned our 
gratitude. 


Pounnine§e 


We take this opportunity to offer 
our sincere thanks, and we pledge 
our humble efforts for the future ir 
giving you a Better Homes and Gar- 
dens magazine that will endeavor to 
serve you to a greater extent than 
ever before. It is our hope, too, that 
we will have the opportunity of 
serving your friends who still may 
not know about Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Some Tales About Trees 


Continued from page 22 


freedom, came from the East over the 
mountains into Kentucky and Tennessee, 
they did not have many of the comforts 
which they had enjoyed in their old 
homes. Among other things, they found 
it difficult to get tea and coffee, without 
which most folks in those days thought 
no meal was complete. 

For tea, certain plants had already been 
found which could be used as substitutes. 
Among these a shrub, called New Jersey 
Tea, common in the East and Middle 
West, made a very good beverage when 
the leaves were dried and crushed and 
covered with boiling water. What to use 
in place of coffee, however, was a greaic- 


problem. 
After the settlers had been in their new 
homes fo" a time, one day someone dis- 


covered that a large seed from a tree 
which was strange to the newcomers 
could be ground and made into a drink 
which tasted like coffee. Many families 
tried it, and thereafter the tree was called 
Kentucky Coffee tree. 

Jack Pine’s Magic Key 

ACK PINE of the northern woods is 

often called a “scrub” because of 
small size. But Jack Pine has a secret 
for winning his way in the world that 
most trees do not know. 

In many places, Jack Pines are the 
first trees to spring up after a forest fire 
has killed and laid low all the grow- 
ing things there, including the Jack 
Pines themselves. This seems strange 
until you understand the habits of 
the tree. 

Unlike most trees that lock their seeds 
in cones, Jack Pines need five or six years 
to get the seeds ready for growing new 
trees. Even then, the cones may lie on 
the ground a long time before the seeds 
are set free. The cones are waterproof 
and airtight and usually squirrel-proof. 
And anyone who has seen a squirrel 
“jimmy” his way into a nut or into the 
cones of most evergreens knows that the 
locks on Jack Pine cones must be very 
one to withstand the attacks of Bushy- 
tail. 

And yet there is a key that will quickly 
open the cones that are ripe and ready. 
That key is heat. It might be the ex- 
treme heat of the sun; it is more likely to 
be the heat of forest fires which so com- 
monly pass thru woods where Jack Pines 
grow. Because there are no plants near 
them for a long time, the little Jack Pine 
seedlings then have a splendid chance to 
get a good start in life. That is why burnt- 
over forest lands are so often covered 
with Jack Pines. 
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Grow Asters like these 


Sutton’s Single Asters 
are noted for their size 
and colorful beauty, yet 
Asters are but one variety 
of the many different 
flowers for which the 
century-old House of 
Sutton & Sons is justly 
famous. 

Sutton’s Seeds are well 
known in the United 
States, but to introduce 
them to a wider circle 
of flower lovers we are 
offering a very unusual 
collection consisting of 


25 varieties of 
Sutton’s Seeds for $5 


This special offering, 
made to Americans only, 
includes such desirable 





Sutton’: Southcote Beauty 
Singie Aster. Seed 
packets, 60 cents. 
flowers as new and improved shades of Aster, Antir- 
rhinum, Ane uilegia, Campanula, Delphinium, Dimor- 
e 


photheca, um, Hollyhock, Lavatera, Pentstemon 
and fifteen other varieties of Sutton’s best. The 
price covers all packing, postage and a copy of 


SUTTON’S CATALOG 


If you are not ready to order the $5 collection now, send 
for the catalog. It is a real guide to horticulture and 
cataiog combined. Sent to any address for thirty-five 
cents—stamps or international Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, Dept. 15, Reading, England 
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England’s Best 


Fills the Home With 
Warmth, Health, Beauty 


Morning shivers, evening 
chill vanish before 


Qh 
GLO-HOT 


The Electric Firepla 
Grate That Really Heats 


Sets anywhere. Fits in any fireplace or we su 
ply with mantel complete to set against any w 
nee in a few minutes. Heats without fumes, smoke, 
Saves coal and labor. Gives life-like 
Economical in operation and 












odor or ashes. 
flicker as of glowing coals. 
healthful because it circulates warm air to every corner 
of the room. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

At your dealer or write for FREE descriptive circular. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the famous Colontal Damper 
and Everything for the Fireplace. 

4628 West Roosevelt Road. Chicago, Illinois 





How to Beautify 





Your Grounds 


GET this valuable FREE 
Book. on landscape beantity- 
ing and home fruit growing. 

add attractiveness 







“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 


EOSHO NURSERIES CO. 
1227 Garden Neosho, Mo. 
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IRON FENCE €OR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Balcony, porch, 
step and stair railings. Catalog on request. 


3322 Spring Ave. Oo. 








DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 


Salbach’s 1928 Illustrated Catalogue offers a 
wonderful list of dahlias and gladiolus, many 
of which are new this year. It also contains 
valuable garden hints and planting instruc- 
tions. Copy sent free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


inator and Grower 
300 woodwat Ave., Berkeley, California 
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To Achieve Homelikeness 
Continued from page 17 


graceful, dignified, broken pediment that | 


crowns the piece. 

All three types of desk are, as I have 
said, beautiful and desirable, but when 
making your choice, don’t forget the four 
ample drawers provided by the first 
two. 


higher price asked for the secretary it may 
be well to remember that you need a book- 
case anyhow; and, another point, that 
both the other desks require something 
on the wall above them—a picture, or 
mirror or wall hanging of some sort, and 
that the cost of this wall decoration often 
equals the difference in price between 
desk and the secretary. It is just possible 
that some. of my readers will suspect me 
of being prejudiced in favor of the secre- 
tary. All I can say is, “I am.” 

At this point I wish my readers would 
glance again at Figures 1, 2 and 5. In 
each of these illustrations you will find a 
cupboard. Both have marked decorative 
quality, that in Figures 1 and 2 being 
suited for use in any refined modern in- 
terior; while the sturdy structure and 
naive simplicity of the one in Figure 5 
makes it an invaluable adjunct to a 
Colonial living or dining room. 

The picturesque Jacobean chest of 
drawers in Figure 4 suggests another 
old-time piece of furniture that possesses 
charm of design and association and 
which is doubly useful now that the high 
cost of building has reduced the size of 
the houses we build and the rooms in 
them. 

I must not forget a clock as an element 
in securing homelikeness. A _ grand- 
father’s clock would be the most effective 
of all, but banjo clocks and mantel clocks 
of the oblong type, also the sort shown in 
Figure 1, are highly desirable. 


OLOR must not be overlooked in seek- 
ing for beauty—color in the furniture 
itself. Where the prevailing furniture is 
of mahogany or walnut there should al- 
ways be one or two pieces of painted fur- 
niture in the dominant color of the reom, 
or its complementary. 

There are but two more things to think 
about when buying furniture for a living 
room or for any rooms: first, the room 
itself, particularly as regards its size. One 
of the chief causes of ugly and unsatisfac- 
tory living rooms is the cverwhelmingly 
massive furniture which unthinking home- 
makers crowd into rooms too small for it. 
Every piece should be in scale with the 
room in which it is to be placed. 

Second, and finally, think always of 
furniture as an investment; much of it, 
in fact, is a life investment, whether 
wisely or unwisely chose:. Think of it as 
an investment not merely in furniture, 
but in lasting comfort and beauty, in 
permanent satisfaction, in homelikeness., 

Thinking of it as a long-time possession 
and investment you will insist on getting 
the only kind that will not go out of style 
—which, of course, is period furniture. 

Thinking of it in terms of beauty, com- 
fort, serviceability, homelikeness, you 
will debar all that is cheap and shoddy 
You will stretch your resources to the 
limit in order to secure the most beautiful 
design, the finest quality and the soundest 
workmanship, realizing—as people finally 
come to realize—that. life’s safest and 
best paying investment is the home. 
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Also when meditating on the slightly | 
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or No Snow are 


It's Allthe Same ~~ 
toa WHIZZARD! 


ERE is a sled that coasts on snow or bare 

ground, in Summer and Winter alike! . . 
Small wheels inset in therunners whirl WHIZZARD 
over dry spots with the same cyclone speed that it 
has on snow. And the new steering device provides 
easier and more positive control than any sled has 
ever known. No dragging the feet or bending the 
runners. The construction is light—yet rugged— 
and the smart appearance catches the fancy of 
every youngster at first sight. 


Every child today wants a WHIZZARD, because 
snow removal and open winters have cut down the 
usefulness of the ordinary sled. 


Make this Christmas an outstanding day in your 
child’s remembrance—with a WHIZZARD. 









For carrying little tots, 
WHIZZARD rides 
light as a feather on 
shoveled walks or 

snow. 


$10.00 
($11.00, West of Denver) 


THE POLLACK ROLLER RUNNER SLED CO., INC., 
Corner Beacon and Somerset Sts., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please ship immediately one WHIZZARD, the all-season sled. I am enclosing check 
or money order for $10.00. (If west of Denver, $11.00). Please ship C.O.D. [J (Indicate pref- 
erence.) You agree to refund my money if I am not thoroughly satisfied, provided I return the 
sled in good condition within ten days. 




















The doot of Thiendship os open wide 
is qteel you all aT Christmastide ie 
tet fiom he heatth, Thete comes a chee * 


haf sends jotth Love Thtoughout the yet | 





Ruth “x Gatles “Wreftes 














A familiar corner in the Trefrey home 


ERHAPS you are one who has sent 
cards for years and the time has 
come when you want something dif- 
ferent and distinctly personal in a Christ- 
mas card. Do you remember last year 
how you lingered with pleasure over the 
card from the Johnsons which showed a 
picture of their new little house with the 


This is the way the 
Kellenberger card 
looked on the 


outside 





Make Your Merry 
Christmas Cards 






Personal Greetings Are Like a Warm Handclasp 


ELIZABETH MACY KAUFFMAN 


mother, and the children. With the 
sketch completed you will want to write 
a verse which is appropriate to go under- 
neath. “Write poetry? Not I!” I can 
hear more than one modest reader ex- 
claim. But you may surprise even your- 
self. Perhaps there still lingers in your 
veins some of that romantic strain that 
just oozed out at sixteen and many a 
stolid and prosaic father has, upon in- 
spiration, produced surprisingly good 
verse. Announce to the family that this 
year you are to have an original Christ- 
mas card and that you want a verse to go 
underneath. You will be astonished at the 
interest each member will show and for 
days there will be much paper and lead 
pencil consumed in the attempt. Even 
the eleven-year-old may show amazing 


aptitude and supply the necessary lines. 
Four clever youngsters composed the 
following verse, which was illustrated 
with clever yet distinctly amateurish 
silhouettes, shown at the bottom of the 


page: 

“A Merry Christmas to you All—From 
the Kellenbergers, large and small. 
‘Mother’ and ‘Dad’ are much the same— 
A bit wider out—and a little more tame. 
But this younger generation is growing 
up so—Without an introduction you 
never would know. This first one is 
Betty, who’s just seventeen—A ‘Freshie’ 
at Iowa and we think pretty keen. Jeanne 
is the next one—she’s sweet sixteen— 
Brimful of pep and you see long and lean. 
Then comes Scout Billie—a regular boy— 
Aged twelve now, you know, and his 

















The Kellenberger card, by, of, and from the children, opened up to show 
silhouettes and verse 


Dad’s pride and joy. And the 
last in the line is young Bob, 





who is six—And with him is 
Lucky, who right with him 





door wide open, inviting you 
to enter? Then and there 
you resolved that this Christ- 
mas you would have a card 
of your own, something that 
would be unusual and dis- 
tinctly personal. 

If you hurry, and get right 
to work it will be possible to 
get the card in the mail in 
plenty of time to reach folks 
before December 25th. 

The first thing to do is to 
decide what kind of-a greet- 
ing card you want to send. 
Will it be a plain card with 
just a verse and some deco- 
ration, or will it have a photo- 
graph or a drawing on it? If 
you are an artist perhaps you 








sticks. And if space would per- 
mit us we’d rave on for hours— 
About Bob and his stunts—his 
songs and great powers. We 
hope this greeting finds you 
well and ppy, too—And 
here’s a Happy New Year the 
whole year thru.” 


F YOU cannot sketch, and 

have not a friend who can 
do it for you, you undoubtedly 
have some photographs. Is 
there not one among them of 
your garden or of the path to 
your front door, or of your fire- 
place? Select the photograph 
which will be most appropriate 
for your card. 








can make your own sketch. 
If you are not so gifted, per- 
haps you have a friend or 





Merry Christmas 


You may have some hobby 
like ships, gardens, or books. 
A sketch illustrating your par- 
ticular hobby will make a per- 








neighbor who can sketch and 
will draw a picture of your 
house or make a sketch of 
the family group, father, 
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The simplest way to make an effective card—mount a kodak 


picture of your own garden 


sonal and unusual card. Ships, 
the sea, and fish are the hobby 
and business of one man who 
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sent out a clever card last year. The card 
is a simple folder with a circle cut out to 
ive the effect of a porthole. Thru it may 
seen thesender dressed in his tar clothes 
and the ship’s rigging in the background. 
The year before the same man sent his 
, op printed in green on a piece of 
ried salt fish! 

Children always make an instant ap- 
peal. Can’t you catch the baby’s smile 
and send it out to gladden the hearts of 
your friends at Christmas time? Or a 
picture of four-year-old Billy and two- 
year-old Polly playing together with 
their dog Sandy? 

If you decide to use a photograph, the 
necessary number of prints may be made 
at any store which carries photographic 
supplies. Be sure to ask to have your 
picture finished with a dull or mat finish. 
Glossy photographs are harsh and far 
from artistic. Specify that they should 
be finished in gray, sepia or green. Then 
after they are trimmed, paste or “tip” 
them on the card or sheet of paper you 
select. The verse may be printed or 
hand-lettered. 

The best and easiest way to get out a 
nice-looking card is to take the glossy 
print of your picture to a printer and let 
him make a half-tone of it for you, set 
up your verse in type, and print your 
card completely. 

When selecting your paper for your 
Christmas greeting it is less expensive to 
select a full-sized sheet, 844x111. When 
folded with two folds it makes an attrac- 
tive booklet 44% x 5%. Printing can then 
be done on pages one, two and three. This 
printing is all done at once and is cheaper 
than a card with one fold on the left hand 
which requires two printings or two times 
thru the press for the printer. The larger 
sheet also has the advantage of space in 
which a few personal words may be 
written. 
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fei in 
among the birches and evergreens 
HARVARD. MASSACHUSETTS 


Christmas Greetings 
é 








Wouldn’t your own doorway make a 
pleasant greeting card? 


One of my friends who is an artist 
makes her cards with a linoleum hand 
block and prints them herself by hand. 
Another friend makes her prints on blue- 
print paper by placing the negative under 
glass on the blueprint paper, backed u 
with ee and held in place with 
clothes snap After they have been 
exposed to the ‘ih soaked in water and 
dried, she mounts the pretty blueprints 
on a deeper shade of blue cardboard and 
pens her own verse. 
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w! Express your 
taste economically with 
genuine Ruberoid ! 


OU can now have a roof of distinctive beauty, 

massive appearance, certain protection and assured 
durability—at reasonable cost—by using genuine Ruberoid 
Massive Hex-strip Shingles. 

Here’s a shingle 40% thicker than the strip shingles 
you usually see. This added thickness not only imparts 
character to the roof by accentuating its shadows but 
also assures added years of substantial roof life. 

In Massive Hex-strips you'll find six soft, harmonious 
colors to choose from—also two 4-tones. The colors 
are non-fading and the natural slate granules are deeply 
imbedded for permanence! 

The dealer who handles genuine Ruberoid Massive 
Hex-strip Shingles will be glad to show you samples or, 
if you prefer—mail the coupon below. 


The RUBEROID Co. 
















Chicago New York Boston 
In Canada: RUSEROID (division of Building Products, Ltd.) Montreal 
Genuine 
RU-BER-OlID 
LFA N BRE Cin INT RP 
SHINGLES «a. ROOFINGS BH. &G. 


The RUBEROID Co, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Kindly send me samples and the name of the nearest Ruberoid dealer. Also 
descriptive folder showing the colors of Massive Hex-strips. 


Name. Address. 














Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


UR beautifully iy book telis how. It tells all about our 
new methods of decoration, art treatment and how anybody can 
4, -- sy  brevious training or experience. i eapeatns he after 

color illustrations of what you can maki 


"Make Good. Money—Book is FREE 


Our system is amazingly BA to All supplies are sent by us with the 
learn and the profits are larger ? = instructions and many have made 
in almost any other b $25 the first week. Some men and 
= produce beautiful By art women have taken up this work for 
objects almost from the beginning. their own amusement.—Elither way, 
You don’t have to —— phew to draw pleasure or profit, it’s the most de- 
or have any experi htful home work you = imagine. 
ne rey. for Sealand of this valuable 


Prete Industries | 




















BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUND 
Eeasn 00 Galan seus cus os di 

of nationally-kno land: hitect — 
esting corresponden ce course for amateurs. Write 


for particulars. National School of Landscape 
Design, 508 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 





A Unique Christmas Gift for $1.00 


Beautiful Christmas box containing 25 Darwin Top size 
Tulip Bulbs, 10 Colors, for indoor planting. Postpaid. 


HOLLAND BULB CO., 428 W. 35th Str., N. Y. City 
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All-year fun 
sy) for $520 


With a “Busy Kiddie” set. 

Fun and health you're sure to get. 
Always something new to do, 
Always something different, too. 
Out of mischief, 

Away from harm, 

Strengthens bodies like a charm, 
“Busy Kiddie’’ wins the prize 








Complete sets Giving fun that’s exercise. 
as low as 
$5.50 * * 


Children must have exer- 
cise the whole year through 
to keep them hea.thy and 
strong. To be most effec- 
tive this exercise should be 
realfun, ‘‘Busy Kiddie’’ 
the doorway gym, is just 
the thing. Used in any 
doorway. Good for winter, 
summer, spring or fall. 


The exclusive, patented fea- 
ture of the ‘‘Busy Kiddie’’ 
is its ‘‘Hanger” from which 
mi| are hung swing, trapeze 
and flying rings. Fastened 
to door frame or loosened 
with but one adjustment— 
i therefore easy to move. 





Fits any doorway. Will not 
mar woodwork. No screw 
eyes are used, 





Splendid 


Chnsims* FREE folder tells all about “Busy 
Kiddie’. Send for it today. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Makers of “‘Busy Kiddie’ 
Jenkintown, Penna. 








Open 


Seal Them Up With 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Cracks around the fireplace 
or baseboard—cracks in hard- 
wood floors, in doors, in cor- 
ners—open holes around the 
plumbing or the heating fix- 
tures—they are dirt collectors 
and a pleasing home for in- 
sects. Seal them up with 
Plastic Wood—it handles like 
putty and hardens into wood. 
Stain it or paint it as you 
wish—use it as a filler under 
lacquer—even a child can 
work it. 
¥4 lb., 35c.3 one pound $1.00 

Sold by Hardware and Paint Stores. 
Send coupon if they cannot supply you 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 

151 Bolivar Street, Canton ,Mass. 

Please send me ¥1b. can of PLASTIC 
WOOD for which I enclose 35c. 





Ss Couarves 


of Pure Wool for Hand 
—also Rug Yarns. 
Orders sent C.O.D. 


Postage Paid. Write for free samples. 50 cents 
4 oz. skein. Also wool blankets and sweaters. 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
West Concord, New Hampshire 
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order, I guess,”” Mrs. White laughed— 
for a shipment of Colorado blue spruce. 
They planted the spruce in their lawn; 
Kansas had a hot summer and the spruce 
all died. “It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence how much water you pour around 
their feet, if the days are torrid and the 
nights sweltering and hot winds blow 
from the South, they will die,”’ the Whites 
tell you, for they have learned from 
experience. 

The garden at William Allen White’s 
home isn’t an experiment station. From 
its beginning it has always been planned 
with the idea of having beauty there, and 
the flowers are arranged over the whole 
place, so that beautiful colors—natural 
colors—will greet the eye in an unbroken 
procession from the earliest violets that 


nestle in the green mossy grass of the” 


spring to the last splendid dash of color 
that mingles with the red and golden 
leaves that rustle down to hide among 
the phlox and zinnias and marigolds. 


‘THE Whites travel a good deal, and 
their garden must be so planned that 
it will stand up during a month’s leave—a 
garden, as Mrs. White puts it, “that we 
can leave to God and the Kansas weath- 
er.” For that reason the flowers and the 
shrubs in the garden are mostly of native 
stock, the old standbys that have accli- 
mated themselves to drouth and to 
floods, the “chaps that stick up their 
noses and take care of themselves,’ Mrs. 
White calls them. 

“The other day somebody sent us some 
fine, pedigreed iris, of a delicate variety,”’ 
the star boarder put in, as he swung his 
legs onto the floor and got out of his 
hammock, “‘but they were the Hereford 
registered stock and we couldn’t use 
them. In our garden we grow the long- 
horn, rangy stuff, that gets busy and 
works for its living and doesn’t have to be 
pampered.” 

Planted in the White garden you will 
find the little button-white spiraea, like 
bushes of snow, in the early spring, the 
bridal wreath, mockorange, hardy phlox, 
and tulips, some as red as blood, and 
others pink like salmon, standing like 
spears, guarding the deep emerald carpet 
before them. There is wild sweet William 
in the garden that the Whites went to the 
woods and gathered; there are yellow 
gaillardias, vari-colored petunias, and 
hundreds of lovely iris. 

The garden of the White home has 
been economically developed. Mrs. 
White believes that the way to make a 
garden is to have just enough money and 
then squeeze. The family finances were 
budgeted and the garden got only so 
much, but it has grown constantly. 

“Gardens, like people, need sympathy, 
understanding hearts, and good neigh- 
bors,’’ the Whites believe, and they love 
their garden because they cherish things 
that have life. 

“We have a garden that brings us peace 
and contentment,” Mrs. White said, “a 
garden that we hope brings joy to our 
neighbors and those who pass by. We 
work with it like a painter with his can- 
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William Allen White 
In His Garden 


Continued from page 13 


vas—striving to make its tones pleasing 
and harmonious, the same as we try to 
make the rooms in the house artistic, a 
place, not of show but of simple joy. 

“Bill” (meaning young “Bill” White) 
and Mary took a lot of delight in the 
garden; and “Bill” is as enthusiastic and 
particular about it as his father. In order 
fully to understand the way in which 
the Whites supplement one another’s 
statements as to their garden project, you 
must know that the famous author is in- 
tensely a family man, and the home is 
very much of a cooperative enterprise, a 
miniature democracy, as befits this 
kindly, boyish, neighborly philosopher 
Now and then an incident crops out 
which proves that the author himself 
works with his own hands in the adven- 
ture. 

It was while the garden was yet young 


that they discovered that. it took some 


evergreen trees to make a yard beautiful 
in the wintertime. ‘We had gone that 
far in ‘the education of Henry Adams’,’”’ 
Mrs. White laughed, ‘‘and so we ordered 
a dozen small arborvitae trees at fifty 
cents apiece from the agricultural college 


at Manhattan.” 


T was in the summertime and the trees 

would have to come directly and -well 
wrapped if they could stand. the. replant- 
ing. ‘Well, when the trees should have 
been there, Mr. White called the express 
office but they had not arrived. Every day 
for a week he called the express office. By 
that time we were considerably worked 
up. Then the office telephoned that a 
dozen arborvitaes were at the station, but 
that they had lost their tag and been 
shipped down the line, back to Junction 
City and then back to Emporia.” 

“I took old Tom and drove down to the 
express office and raised hob with them,”’ 
Mr. White said. He brought the trees 
back with him. The day was Sunday and 
extremely hot. The family was terribly 
worried about the little trees with their 
dry roots, ana so the dozen were set out, 
hurriedly and promiscuously, over the 
garden. 

“Then, by George, in about two days, 
we got a notice that a dozen arborvitae 
had arrived for us,’”’ Mr. White chuckled; 
“and there were our trees, fresh and well 
ges with balls of dirt on each root. 

e planted them, too.”’ 

The odd part of it was that none of the 
first twelve trees died, and to this day 
Mr. and Mrs. White have no idea whose 
arborvitae are growing so gracefully and 
contentedly in their yard. 

Twenty-five years ago William Allen 
White bought the two houses south of 
his home, and more recently he has pur- 
chased the corner lot directly north across 
the street and placed a large two-story 
house on it—all this to make certain of a 
harmonious environment for the home 
garden. “I didn’t buy them as real estate 
investments,’’ Mr. White said. “I bought 
them as investments in beauty, and I’m 
satisfied with the returns I’ve had.” 

The White garden is one you. can’t see 
until you are in the yard—a garden that 
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entiees you to come to it, like the horizo 


draWs you at a glorious sunset. There is@’|’ ’ 


lovély, spacious porch on the southeast 
of the house, and from it to the south end 
of the yard an iron fence runs—an iron 
fence that was salvaged from a junk 
heap—with its iron gate, a truly beautiful 
thing, that the Whites bought for only 
five: dollars. All this is enshrouded in 
vining wisteria. From the street you can 
get ‘a glimpse of the yard within. The 
arrangement has tremendous drawing 
power, and the people who drive by are 
eager to see behind the fence. 

The garden, as well as its owner, is 
famous. Theodore Roosevelt once had 
his picture taken there. Three or four 
presidents have walked beneath the fine 
old elm that stands in the middle of the 
south garden and shadows the little fish 
pond, making a deep blue between the 
lily-pads to reflect the white-capped 
clouds that float above it. 

Oni the eighteenth of last July an old- 
fashioned country town dinner that was 
reported in the Gazette like a country 
weekly would have reported it, was given 
in that garden, under the elm and behind 
the fish-pond, in the cool of a gorgeous 
evening, in honor of Secretary Herbert 
Hoover. The year before the same kind 
of dinner was spread, the guest of honor 
being Secretary Jardine. 

The day after the Hoover dinner the 
Gazette carried a story about it that ran 
like this: “To begin with, the-neighbors 
brought in something. Mit Wilhite con- 
tributed a big basket of home-grown 
tomatoes, and Maggie Ballweg contrib- 
uted an Irish ham imported just before 
last Christmas and saved for this occa- 
sion. The ham, baked, was sliced and 
served under fried chicken with a little 
smoked sausage. Try it some day, the 
combination is not bad... .” 

With William Allen White as the King 
Arthur of the round table, the list of 
notables who attended that dinner and 
sat at the table with Herbert Hoover, 
guest of honor, included Chief Justice 
William A. Johnston, Senator Arthur 
Capper, Irwin Kirkwood, editor of the 
Kansas City Star; Henry J. Allen, and 
other well-known friends. 

“Three Emporians were invited, Fred 
Newman and Will Wayman, the town’s 





oldest bankers, and W. W. Finney, who | 


furnished the sweet corn on the cob as 
well as a fine line of table talk for the 
editors,’”” Mr. White explained. 

This comment furnishes a keynote for 
understanding the author who became 
famous because of his editorial, ‘“‘What’s 
the Matter With Kansas?” and later 

roved his genius by writing notable 
ks, including, ‘A Certain Rich Man,” 
“Tn the Heart of a Fool,” “In Our Town,” 
and “Stratagems and Spoils.” He is 
now recognized as one of America’s fore- 
most writers and critics, but] he defies 
New York literary traditions by sticking 
close to a small town of the Middle West. 

In the summer evenings after work, 
William Allen White is to be found at 
home, usually lying in his hammock on 
the porch just off the garden. There he 





reads. If he is not on the porch you may 
find him quietly walking in his 150-foot 
“estate,” which Sally Lindsey White has 
made homey for her husband, watching 
the husky goldfish in the fish-pond dart 
to the surface near the gorgeous water- 
lilies, or see him, with his hands behind 
his back, or his thumbs caught in his sus- 
penders, walking quietly in the evening, 





en rapport with his God, among his flowers. 
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heat, too. 


plete with six-foot cord. 
If your dealer does not carry 
it send us hls name. 

Sent postpaid with money- 
back guarantee upon receipt 
of $2.00 in check or money 
order. See coupon for choice 
of colors. 


“THE ONE THING 
I'VE ALWAYS NEEDED” 








RSOME Ee 


4-Way Outlet for Every Place and Purpose (¢ | ’ 
Goes Four Ways to 
Make Friends 


No more lack of electric sockets. The Foursome 
turns one into four. A boon in every home. Per- 
mits quicker, better breakfasts, “teas” etc. Lights 
aplenty in any room — at any time. Power and 
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Never again the nuisance of having to “take 4 
turns” with your lamps and other appli- 4. 
ances on a single outlet. Ornamental, << 
indispensable, guaranteed. Com- _« 
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Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Enclosed find $2.00 for FOURSOME. Check 
color desired. Black, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Onyx, Green, Lacquer Red. 


Name 





Address 
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—the most famous songsters in the ountry, Art Ran- 
dall, orchestra director, Omaha, writes: * Radio Dick 
wonderful. Sings everynight overradiostation Wow” 


Largest bird and pet anime! house in the world 
135 weisler Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. er 36 Cooper Sq., Hew York City 
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ry YOU WANT CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 
—to happiness 


ftly absor 
lintless, these wonder towels are “broken in” for 




















= immed: to d dishes d lish gl 
4 a eee eee ALARM almost without effort ust as you've alwaye wished 
away prowler end snesk-thief from home Seen owels would ¥y person , em- 
or chicken house. Patented, poeecieee signal bell, ings 2 broidered in red with any name or initials preaees- 
or windows ere ed with. NOT Sender’s card enclosed if desired. Postpaid in U. 8. 
ELECTRIC. No expense, ckly i Carton of six towels $1.75; carton of twelve towels 
Mounts in small space. y in 50 $3. Send personal check, draft or M. O. 
er nickel, Door or window style 
is . 7 * . 
aca ovaici, Dscecmosrwor* 911.00 | || RED BIRD TEA TOWELS 
mailed with each alarm Paid 
‘ make installation simple. _ vo Toilet Supply Co. 
THE AKRON ALARM CO., Dept. 12, Kenmore, 0. N635 Erie St., pokane, Wash. 
0 Weave Colonial Rugs special to 
VIRGIN WOOL y ARN order. Learn fascinating new craft 
it W @ ininew UNION Looms, Wnts for 
for sale by manufacturer at bargain prices. on new UNION Looms. Write for 
. Samples free = Pays Big! FREE Loom Book today. 


H. A. BARTLETT, Dept.C, HARMONY, MAINE 











UNION LOOM WORKS, 360 Fectery St., BOONVILLE, N. ¥. 










































A Gift to be proud of — 
~a CARROM TABLE 
With Chairs to Match 


Here is a gift every woman will 
appreciate when she entertains. 
A beautiful Carrom folding table 
— with four chairs to match — will 
bring her moments of happiness 
whenever she gives a bridge tea or 
luncheon, and it will serve her 
well in a multitude of ways. 
Carrom tables are available in 
many finishes and decorations, 
and with a variety of colored top 
coverings. They are the strongest 
folding table made and safety locks 
prevent accidental collapse. Car- 
rom tables and comfortable chairs 
to match are sold at high-grade 
dealers. 
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TRUMP! 


Bridge Table Covers 


Smart, excellent 
gifts and prizes. 
vpeerse: elastics keep 


tfect playing sur- 
A face reap ws nh = smooth. 
“Trump” Covers, made of highest 
quality rayon (washable), fit an 
oD . m table; their bright, cheery col- 
ors, with contrasting woven in and 
embroidered suit symbols, add zest to any 
party; their surprisingly low cost makes them 
immensely popular. Colors in harmony with 
the decorations of your home. 


Each, id. 
Price $ 2 .00 Individoaily ioxed. 
Order your favorite colors sare Dp number 













1. Sand with peach border ¢ gray and red 

2. Silver- and red 

i. feck aed Ped s Grn ae 2 god Blac 

é gzdsanese Bios, blue and 2: i ie see 
Frage 

. LFrocm gna go iden poppy & an blacks 

7. Old rose and wine blue 


Deal **Trumps”’ Petar no ana 
YOMANCO PRODUCTION Co. 


Dept. 104 115 Worth Street, New York | 
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MOISTURE 
HEALTH 
$ 500 


Doctors have agreed 


that most colds and 
RE- LY=-9O°% oo uae ave, consed by 
the t atmos- 
AIR MOISTENER- phere of heated rooms. 
To protect the health of your family use RE-LY-O Air 
Moisteners. They fit on any radiator and supply the 
moisture so needed for healthful conditions. They also 
help you save fuel use less heat is required when the 
air has proper moisture. Rust resisting metal construc- 
tion, handsomely finished in Gold or silver. For health, 
comfort, and economy equip your home, office, or apart- 
ment with — + ell Size, 24 inches long. If your 
dealer cannot supply . $3.00 will bring the RE-LY-O 
postpaid ; two for $5. 00. (Add 50c each for Ivory finish.) 
Or we will ship C.O.D. Fully guaranteed. Order today. 
NORTH STAR MFG. CO., 
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1412 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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A Christmas Picnic 


Continued from page 29 


salad for the sake of its flavor and also 
to hold the food were then complete. 
The next thing was to fill them. Friends 
of mine, copying the idea, have found 
smart baskets and gorgeous tin boxes for 
as little as ten cents each. 

Since we like at a pienic to have some 
food served hot, 1 planned my menu to 
have hot coffee and rolls passed, the rest 
of the lunch being packed in the baskets 
cold. Here is the menu as I served it: 


Chicken salad 
Pickled peaches Hot rolls 
Individual mince pies 
Coffee 
Salted nuts and small candies 


Into the bottom of the basket went a 
paper plate on which was a paper doily. 
Placed on this was a small paper plate 
with a generous serving of chicken salad 
on a crisp lettuce leaf. The salad was 
made from diced chicken, finely cut 
celery, hard cooked eggs, sliced stuffed 
olives and a few capers. For economy and 
for taste half of the mayonnaise was 
made using oil and half using the chicken 
fat that had been saved when the chicken 
was cooked. Directions for making this 
chicken fat mayonnaise are given below. 

This mayonnaise was used in mixing 
the salad for the sake of its flavor and also 
because it is usually a little thinner than 
the other dressing; then the oil dressing 
was dropped on top with a sprinkling of 
paprika to give it color. With eighths 
of lemon, cut lengthwise, for garnish and 
some slices of hard cooked egg laid on 
the side of the mold of salad the plate 
looked most appetizing and filling. A 
little paper cup held a fat, juicy pickled 
peach and another cup contained the 
salted nuts and little candies. The in- 
dividual mince pies, made the previous 
day, were heated and placed on a paper 
plate similar to the one used for the 
salad. Here comes a warning, however: 
do not heat the pies in their tins for 
they come out with great difficulty until 
they cool. Instead, slip them out of the 
tins on to large tins or cookie sheets and 
warm them on those. 

The baskets were arranged in a double 
line down the center of the table, the 
only other decoration being two candle- 
sticks containing red candles tall enough 
to stand higher than the baskets, and a 
few sprigs of holly laid on the table be- 
tween them so that when the baskets 
were removed the table still had a Christ- 
massy air. 


\ 7HEN the guests were seated each one 

helped herself to a basket amid ex- 
clamations of interest and almost excite- 
ment, for most of the world still loves a 
picnic basket with the atmosphere of 
partial mystery that surrounds it. The 
guests removed the food to their individ- 
ual places where silver had been placed 
as for any luncheon and each guest ar- 
ranged her picnic to suit herself while the 
rolls and coffee were being passed. Con- 
siderable fun came out of the fact that 
no two guests arranged their food in the 
same way. When the food was all re- 
moved the baskets were laid aside on a 
couple of small card tables provided for 
the purpose and the work of consuming 


| the picnic began. 


I do not ever remember.a merrier 





‘PERSONALIZED 
| Christmas Gifts 


There is nothing nicer 
for Christmas than ar- 
tistic, everlasting brass 
pieces. 


Wrought With 
Your Own Hand! 


Flemit brass lanterns and ivy 
brackets are distinctive decorative 
utilities for any home or garden. 
The perfect gift is one that you 
make yourself. Get the Flemit Craft Kit and 
surprise your friends this Christmas. 


Simple to Make 
Anybody can make Flemit Craft 
pieces. You finish work begun by 
craftsmen, forming and assembling 
parts according to simple patterns 
and complete instructions. Neces- 
sary tools come in the box. 


Complete details and literature sent 
free on request. Write us today. 
Price of set complete with parts, pat- 
terns and tools, $7.50, postpaid. 


FLEMIT, INC. 


347 Florida &., Milwaukee, Wis. 





(Flower pot 
not included) 


STUN NING 





QO Made and guar- 
anteed by the 











— 


SBarnum Trunk Com- 
any, 40 years a manu- 
Sotemes of high grade 
luggage. A beautiful fitted 
case of Dull Cobra grain to 
match your leather luggage, 
in modified og = 
Handsomely lined an 
rayon. Five beautiful pearl 
on amber fittings—Send no 





money. ay postman only 
$6.95, plus postage — Order 
Give one for Today. 
Christmas 


BARNUM TRUNK COMPANY 
Dept. L Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Forty Years of Quality Luggage’”’ 








For decorating fancy handkerchiefs, 
. pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
dra can doit quick- 
plete trial outfir; 
only $1.00. ockediaeatibesane hand- 
ief, with marked design: 3 bot- 
 tles color; 1 eee, lastic i 1 
pkg. metallic gold; 1 h; 6 cones; 
explicit instructions. Finished hand- 
fees amen 
: more in st you pay only 
be] Order your eur bodies “a 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department M-13, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illineis 


FREED itncsted, vow reedy. Send today L 

















Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
Laboratories, Dept. 


Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 
10 macazinis 10° 
Most unusual offer? Ten weekly iseues of America's 


liveliest illustrated m 
fiction; unusual art’ 


To Cuticura 


















delay. 
Dept. C-23 Washington,D.c. 





ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’ 


of Hits 
Comedy-Dram ! PLAYS i= >A. J Sines 
Peccwee, Dialogs. amen’. 


Comedia. Reva Fares oe 
—— 
Songs, Chalk Talk Books 


rik Mtteap Goage, Guang REE, 
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luncheon group than that Christmas pic- 
nic proved to be. The climax of sur- 
prises to the guests seemed to be to find 
that the baskets belonged to them as 
favors from the occasion. The pleasant 
surprise for the hostess, however, was to 
find that she had had a picnic for twelve 
that had apparently been most success- 
ful and without the rush and weariness 
which is so likely to attend the usual 
luncheon served with little help. 


Chicken Salad to Serve Twelve 
6 cupfuls of chicken, 2 tablespoonfuls of 


diced capers 
8 cupfuls of celery, 3 hard cooked eggs 
cut fine 1% lemons 


% cupful of sliced 2 cupfuls of mayon- 
stuffed olives naise 
Mayonnaise Dressing Made With 

Chicken Fat 


1 egg yolk 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of 2 tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar oil 

1 teaspoonful of 1 cupful of melted 
mustard chicken fat 


Mix egg yolk, salt, mustard and vine- 
ar. Beat whue adding oil in the fol- 
owing amounts: 4% teaspoonful twice, 
' teaspoonful twice, and 1 teaspoonful 
twice, beating well after each addition. 
Add the rest of the oil in larger amounts 
and then beat in the chicken fat one 
tablespoonful at a time. 


Mince Pie 
(Pie Crust) 
4 cupfuls of flour 2 teaspoonfuls of 
1% cupfuls of fat salt 
% cupful of water 


(Filling) 

1% pounds of canned mince meat 

3 pounds of apples (about 9) 

1 pound of raisins 

Left over pickled peach juice and other canned 

juices 

Nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves and sugar to taste 

Crust—Sift dry ingredients and work 
fat in with a knife or tips of fingers until 
it is uniformly and finely mixed. Add 
water slowly using a fork for mixing. 
Roll lightly. 

Filling—Pare, quarter and core apples 
and chop finely. Add to mince meat 
with raisins, eptcee, and fruit juices. For 
twelve individual pies there should be 
about six cupfuls of filling. 

Fill crusts and bake in a hot oven (400 
to 425 degrees) for twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. 





Christmas Cakes 


Continued from page 28 


Vour the raisins in right from the pack- 


age. Make small cakes out of the batter | 


and fry with part of the butter; a normal- 
sized frying pan takes about three of 
these little cakes. Take care that the fire 
is not too hot; the cakes should be a deli- 
cate brown, not a crusty brown. Serve 
with brown sugar or maple sirup. 
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What every boy thinks about 
before Christmas 








Look for this trade 
mark on the sled 
you buy 


... speeding down the snowy hillside on a brand new 


Flexible Flyer... steering ‘round the ‘ 


‘slow pokes”, neat 


as you please... reaching bottom first and coasting ‘way 
beyond all the others, for a record. 

What a thrill for any boy or girl just to contemplate. And, 
how huge a thrill to realize on Christmas morning! 

Do not let your boy or girl miss all this healthful, outdoor fun. 
Give a Flexible Flyer for Christmas—the only sled every 


boy and girl knows by name. 


The sled they want—the 


strongest, safest, speediest sled made. At all good stores 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Dept. 57, Philadelphia 


Flexible Flyer 


The sled that 










Give a Book of 
ermontt L MAPLE SUGAR 


“ of eight S-cunes 
wh choicest Vermon 











Ideal — Inexpensive 
Christmas Gift! 

LPy>3 An Easy Twist—Kern 
Comes Out Whole 


Cracks walnuts, fil B 
nute—tnecious be = eh pa E 















Cook Electric pe al 
2714 Southport Ave., Chieago, Ill. 
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Countless Opportunities, and a Lifetime 
of Happy Hours Await You 
Hew would you like to be a magazine illustrator--and draw the 
and letters advertiseme: 


beautiful figures and you see in the nts of 





greeting cards, place cards . lamp 

shades, pottery, etc? Its easier than you think. 

Opportunities Abound inthis wonderful profession 
tremendous increase in advertising, and illustrated publica 

tions, has created such a d d for artists that the 

field of commercial art and illustrating is a real gold mine for you 

Many artists make over $10,000 a year. 


In time--at home-- 
Learn at Home— eudiy "and a dovelap ‘your 


talent, and lead you to the great opportunities in this fascinating 
profession. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE 





Please send me your free book 
let ‘‘Drawing for Pleasure ano 
I enclose 4c to cover 


Profit."’ 
Dostage. 


Name 
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Among Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


“I’m Thankful for Neighbors” 


E had lived for fifteen years with 

no close neighbors. ‘You should 

feel lucky,” I had been told. “Off by 
yourself like this. There’s a freedom in 
it, you know. No ‘over-the-fence’ neigh- 
bors to bother you!’”’ And in my igno- 
rance I halfway agreed. We were all to 
ourselves. We had our own privacy and 
no one to interfere. 

Then we built a home in another part of 
the town with neighbors all around us. 
At last the house was completed and we 
moved in. On our doorstep the next 
morning we found a huge basket of 
flowers. When we went to the back door 
there were tomatoes, beans, corn and 
cucumbers fresh from the garden of one 
of our thoughtful friends close by. Just 
before noon the bell rang. “I know how 
hard it is to cook and move, too, so I 
brought you some fresh rolls.”” They were 
just out of the oven. Thoughtfulness and 
cordial welcomes were shown in many 
ways before the day was over. 

It was in the summer that we moved 
and of course we had no garden. All sum- 
mer long I realized what a wonderful 
thing it is to have neighbors. Fresh vege- 
tables and fruit found: their way to our 
house from all up and down the street. 
Everybody was interested in our getting 
settled in our new home. Everybody was 
glad we had built. It was a heartwarming 
experience, this finding ourselves wel- 





comed on every side. Now as 
I go to gather sweet peas that 
climb the fenee dividing our 
back yards, it is such a pleas- 
ant and friendly feeling to have 
someone to chat with on the 
other side. I like ‘over-the- 
fence’ neighbors! We exchange 
recipes and discuss whether or 
not it pays to preserve peaches 
when you have to buy the 
fruit. We watch together the 
bluebird’s nest that 1s in prog- 
ress within the little bird- 
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house that is erected on the 
fenee between us. When you 
sweep the front walks your 
neighbor across the street is 
sweeping hers, and somehow it 
doesn’t seem as hard and long 
a job as it used to be when no 
one was near. 

We didn’t know what we had been 
missing all those isolated fifteen years. 
Life is now richer and my days are hap- 
pier because of my neighbors.—Mrs. I. 
R., Tennessee. 


My “Glad” Christmas Greetings 


THOUGHT I would pass on to Better 
Homes and Gardens readers a little 
Christmas card idea I’ve followed lately. 
Instead of Christmas cards I buy early 
the smallest decorated Christmas boxes 
at the “5 and 10.” Into these I put one, 


The two little Vadeboncoeur youngsters of West 
Somerville, Massachusetts, are going to be- real 
gardeners in another year or so. Already they have 


the gardeners’ smile 


two or three gladiolus bulbs with a card 
bearing the name of the bulb and an ap- 
propriate sentiment. The whole thing, 
postage and all, costs no more than a 
Christmas card and has drawn forth much 
pleased comment. These boxes even take 
the place of the usual handkerchief gift 
class. I have given them to friends who 
scarcely knew there were such flowers 
as gladiolus and they are fans now. 

It wasn’t gladiolus bulbs that made a 
fan of me, however, it was Better Homes 
and Gardens. I enjoy every page. I just 
started to mention which department I 























You will find this lovely garden in Vancouver, British Columbia. It belongs to Mrs. Dove who says there is very little invested 
in it except hard work. We think it “looks like a million dollars” 
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liked best, but could not decide. I love 


the floral cover designs. A department 


for suggestions for the children’s play 
corner or play house wouldn’t be so 
bad. For our children’s play corner we 
fenced off a place under a tree with lath 
stained green. It is the neighborhood 
playground and never a flower is touched 
or broken and there are children running 
in and out all day long. There are two 
swings, a sand box, a set of rings and a 
climbing bar. Of course not everyone has 
a large enough lot to set aside such a 
space but even a smaller space can be 
made attractive. We really have a lovely 
backyard garden, fish and lily pond and 


all, and in-two years of children:racing || « 
thru to the playground there’ hasn’t © 


been one destroyer.—Mrs. R. B. VanVeet, 
Oakland, California. 


From a Rose Enthusiast 


HAVE been ac- 

quainted with 
your magazine al- 
most from its first 
issue, having en- 
rolled as a subscriber 
in the first drive put 
on in this city. 

Your ideas and edi- 
torials seem to fit the 
average home owner, 
and the ideas are 
more practical than 
most of those we get 
elsewhere. We are 
great flower lovers 
and are specializing in monthly roses. I 
surely wish you could see my rose garden. 
I have nearly a hundred bushes in my 
garden blooming now. I have pink 
Radiance roses, set out last February, 

















that produced forty blossoms in August. 


We buy our plants from advertisers in 
Better Homes and Gardens, and it was thru 
it that we learned of the American Rose 
Society and took out a membership in it. 
We grow roses, guided altogether Y the 
suggestions of this society. 

I am sending you a picture of our little 
girl Alice (better known as Tom) in one 
corner of our rose garden. This young 
lady is quite busy all summer long, 
scattering sunshine and _ roses, to 
friends, sick neighbors and others. 

It would indeed be hard to say which 
part of the magazine we like the best. We 
read it all and are always looking forward 
to the time for the next copy to arrive.— 
W. A. Duff, ElReno, Oklahoma. 


It Pays to Take Care of Trees 


[* is one thing to set out a tree and 
have it live and quite another to 
bring it quickly to profitable fruit bearing. 
Some years ago my brother and I proved 
this to our complete satisfaction. We set 
out two trees of the same kind near each 
other, taking trees of practically the 
same size and apparent vigor. One of 
them we agreed that we would care for 
the best we knew how, while the- other 
should receive only such treatment as the 
average tree is accorded. 

As soon as the favored tree had a good 
hold upon life, we dug about its roots, 
carefully, so that we might not disturb 
them. We also dug in some fine barn- 
yard manure and placed a forkful of straw 
around the base of the tree. ; 

We watched for borers and if we saw 
any signs of them we took them out with 
a sharp knife. All suckers were kept off 
the trunk and lower part of the larger 
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=~ FOR XMAS GIVE HIM (. 
A Complete Set of {= 
Craftsman’s Home Working Tools 


Red Jacket electrically driven tools turn out work like magic. Here 
is a complete made to order workbench equipment of perfect, effi- 
cient on powerful craftsman's tools that are small and compact 
enough for portable use and so inexpensive that any man or boy may 
have one. 


The RED JACKET Home Work Shop 


RED JACKET A Chest full of tools designed by a master for the 
private use of tool lovers and men who want to build, construct, in- 
vent and create at home. You will be able to make everything— 
attractive odd furniture, toys, home and garden improvements, all 
around manufacturing, repairing. 

THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT consists of a powerful Red Jacket Motor, with direct 
drive to the Waco precision wood oqrata lathe tenpacis ,° in. x 34 in.); a bench saw, 

an saw; an acces 
coring for both portable and stationary power driling, buting, Buy On Your Own Terms 
ind. ing. Attaches to any socket and converts F 
= pas ond Coens. a complete private tool and machine shop. my monthly pay ment Pome yyy for yy 4 
a Red Jacket. 




























oy too Mail This To Waco 
If Ie Is Not What You Want When You 
Get It—Send It Back —10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Our literature telle 
: you how to start a job of your own. If you are not 
Look Out For Imitations pleased return the Shop. 
FREE Tey tT Tretia Ti 
Crafts Course - 
SPECIAL CRAFTS COURSE and blueprint service ie free to § WACO TOOL WORKS, Inc. 
Red Jacket Shop owners—all that there ie to know about handi- + $42 N. Parkside Ave., Chicago 
Seale a mocting, 4 i ena ag be @ Manager,Dept.C112. Please send me particulars about 
respondence. 7 10-day free trial, freeblueprinta, and $10 down payment, 
Interesting Literature Free Name... eessseesssessssesessnscesnecennecnnnee ° 
Send pon. i i with all it contains. 
Beoutiful, fp my | saath —— GB Address... .ccccccsccccscccccccncceenssseeeeeeee® 











COMFORTS of the City] 


—in the Country Home 


Runni water, electric lights 
and m sew ~, for 


START 1928 RIGHT 
GUESSING IS EXPENSIVE 


KEEP A RECORD and KNOW 
the gas that gives “‘most miles 
per gallon”; the tires that go 
“most miles per dollar’’; when 
to add water to the battery: 
when to drain crank case; when 
to lubricate chassis, transmis- 
sion or differential. 


new CAR COST RECORD BOOK 


Forty specially designed pages; size 4x7; 
stiff cloth cover; pencil holder; Kept in 
its GRAINED LEATHER CONTAIN- 
23 ER on oer of car; py when you 
n it; fite any make car; attac in 

KEWANEE Kewanee Private Utilities Co. Sei renth ow minutes by anyone. adn 
iasts one year; leather container laste t ife t car. 
4568. FranklinStreet, Kewanee, IU. QUALITY XMAS GIFT. - Book and container sent postpaid for 

$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“Know the cost and stop the loss"* 


CAR COST RECORD BOOK COMPANY 
Box 7 Clayton, Missouri 


wide 
hydraulic-electric engineers. 
KEWANEE systems and 






































“Kentucky Bred” Bulbs 151 House Plans *1% 


Plant now for winter forcing. 
Brighten your home with Tulips, The greatest collection of House, Bunga- 
Hyacinths, Crocuses and Nar- low and Twin House designs ever pub- 
cissi from Kentucky gardens. lished. Spanish, Colonial and 
New Fall Bulb Catalog lists English types ranging from 
ig assortment of old and new modest cottages to palatial 
varieties and colors. —, Send bi —< po 
* 3 ay. Pay man on deliv- 
Reser Kentuck 
don beak. 4 ns on Mg ery $1.00 plus postage. 
hints than ever before. 


JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. F, 550 8. Fourth Ave., Louisville, ky 










ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER 
Architect 


















NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. ) 
3811 6th St. N.E. Q 
Minneapolis,Minn. \ 





















And afterward, tenderly, 
he asked: 


““You're not overheated, dearest? You 
mustn't catch cold—take one of these, 
do!" And, reaching deep into his 
— he drew forth a package of 

mith Brothers Cough Drops, a 
favorite even in the days of long ago. 


Smith Brothers have guarded the 
throats of three generations. They 
quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
hoarseness, ease and stop the cough. 
The whole throat is cooled, cleared, 


and refreshed. 5c-—S. B. or Menthol. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 














You've Always Wanted a 
Grandfather Clock 


Nothing adds more charm and 
prestige. Pictureitin your own 
home—the stately appearance, 
the antique touch, the admira- 
tion ofeveryone. Itis the trend 
of the nation in beautifying 
the home. 


The BOON 


The MINUTE-MAN is of su- 
perb Fy y quality. Na- 
tionally known and approved. 
Yetit is America’s lowest priced 
Grandfather Clock. Removal 
of price barrier puts it in every- 
= reach. Ask your furniture 
er, 


Only $5950 (Omir ircteea*) 
powing ‘eta ‘Soars aka ‘cary 
owneen Dp plan. — ae 


Union Specialty Works, Inc. 
Boonville, New York 
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branches. The tips of the limbs were 
pruned so that the trees might not grow 
too tall, throwing the branches out and 
exposing more of the tops to the rays of 
the sun. 

This work we kept up year after year, 
all the time studiously avoiding the com- 
panion tree. The result was that the 
well-kept tree began to bear several years 
before the other did. In fact the neg- 
lected tree never did bear any choice fruit. 

After we had satisfied ourselves as to 
the value of thoro culture we tried to help 
the neglected tree to “catch up” with its 
mate; but this we never could do. The 
tree was stunted beyond successful 
reparation. The history of these two 
trees had a lasting value to my brother 
and me, demonstrating as it did the 
economical worth of good care and tieat- 
ment in practical orcharding.—F. L. 
Vincent, Binghampton, N. Y. 


A Christmas Tree Suggestion 


HE aarticle in the December, 1926, 

Better Homes and Gardens entitled 
“How to Trim the Christmas Tree,” by 
Marjorie C. Murphy, gave me a desire to 
introduce a variation to our Christmas 
tree setting. I thought you would be in- 
terested in the enclosed picture of the 
result of our efforts. The effort was 
greatly rewarded by the appreciation of 
our little boy and the compliments of 
those who saw it. 

The tree was set in a corner, on the 
base of an old ottoman. A six-inch wood- 
en frame was covered with gold crepe 
paper, with silver stars as shown. A 
“sky” was constructed of cardboard and 
dark blue crepe paper, with gold stars 




















NEW WATER FERN 









THRIVES 
in A VASE 
OF WATER 


adverti 
wit one of the most satisfactory and beautiful 
Hoe Porns,” something entirely new get one of these 
| map Led 5 an 25° cnchs 3 tor SOc; 7 
21° W. F, GALESBURG, MICHIGAN. _ 








The Towners’ Christmas tree 


pasted on. The large star was made by 


| cutting a hole in the cardboard, covering 
| it with white tissue paper, and placing 


an orange electric bulb back of it. Four 
imitation candles (electric) were on the 
board at the base of the tree, with a few 
small electric lights on the tree. 

We enjoy reading Better Homes and 


| Gardens very much.—Richard L. Towner, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Instead of giving Dad a Christmas 
necktie to bury in the bureau, why not 


| @ bulb or bush to bury in the garden? 
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sent on request — will 
give you a start. Thou- 
sands ys and young 
men—also girls —have 

uickly learned to play 
this easiest of all 
e 


instru- 


SAXOPHONE 


Helps you to be popular socially, to earn extra 
money “on the side,” besides affording great 
pleasure throughout life. Any Saxophone sent 
on trial and easy payments arranged. 


FREE Sax Book 


Contains first lesson chart and 
ictures of full line of Buescher 
axophones. Sent FREE — just 

402 send a post card. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2084 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 





S Charming, colorful, Heched Rugs of 
made b: wo Bone rhSuperr 
P an at wit 
% Simpliked Rugeraft, five times faster 
@ «than the old way. We furnish com- 
7] plete outfit, including frame, pattern, 
| and wool yarnto exquisite rugs 
in a few hours at amazingly low cost. 
Wri vino oo describing 
rite at once terature 
Superior Rugcraft FREE Pat- 
ion whatever. 


Yarn and patterns ied direct at 
pe nt tows od SEND NOMONEY cate 
mame and address—a postal will do. 


Superior Appliance & Pattern Co. 
212 Fourth Avenue Clearfield, Pa. 


BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health and 
“*feathers. ‘Tis the great secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c. in coin or stamps. 

A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. Full 
information as to song and rare canaries. 
How to breed them for profit. Hints on 
their diseases and how tocurethem. All 
about Parrots. Mailed for 25c. or book 
and Manna for 35c. 


PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Picture Hanging Simplified 


For small pictures and little things, use 
Moore Push-Pins 









MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands as 
prices that will never be lower. ep Pes plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interes in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. md for booklet No. 31. Address 


H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 








CANARIES or Suche tity deserves thew 
GOLDFISH Sri sium Sosarts Seppe 
Washington Bldg., BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


| pornam's FisuERies, 
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Toys That Teach 


Continued from page 26 


on a string which he can pull after him. 
Empty boxes will also intrigue him. 

“After one year, the bought things 
have a definite place, tho, if there is no 
money to buy, home carpentry can fill 

every need. ush and pull toys are espe- 

cially good. But buy him nothing that will 

cut him, stick him or poison be, thru 
r paints. 

“Toy buying from now on should be 
governed by a few rules, which may as 
well be detailed at this point. First safe- 
ty, just mentioned. Second, usefulness. 
The value of each toy in this respect will 
be determined according as it develops 
some adult activity, or skill, encourages 
healthful exercise, or aids in developing 
literary or artistic appreciation. 

“Third, durability. There are several 
reasons for our last rule. By having good 
things that do not break easily or wear 
out, you teach the child respect for prop- | 
erty. Cheap gimeracks, on the other | 
hand, give him the idea that nothing is 
worth caring for. Good instruments en- 
able him to do better work, and so en- 
courage endeavor. Buy few things, there- 
fore, But buy good ones.’ 

For the toddler, then, Mrs. Jones sug- 
gests such things as a kiddie car, express 
wagon, wheelbarrow and garden imple- 
ments for outdoors; indestructible picture 
books, plastic clay, balls, colored beads, 
large crayolas, tinker toys and large peg 
boards and blocks for indoors. The selec- 
tion could be varied or enlarged from the 
quantities of ‘‘things to do with’’ offered 
in the good shops. 

“From three to six years of age,’’ says 
Mrs. Jones, “the play should continue 
to develop ‘the larger muscles and to a 
certain extent the more delicate ones. 

“For outdoors a tricycle is splendid 
now, swings, ropes to climb on and to 
jump, football, hammer, nails and saw— 
taking care that the child is instructed i in 
the use of the saw and what to use it on.’ 
During school years all the outdoor 
things, such as skates, sled, tennis 
racket, etc., are good purchases. 


PERHAPS fond aunties, grandmas and 
family friends, anxiously scanning 
these lists forChristmas suggestions, feel 
that not much leeway is offered. It 
is always a safe rule to remember that 
when in doubt, buy blocks. It is hard 
to see how a child can have too many. 
Be sure there are plenty of them with 
different shapes ie sizes for the child 
who has begun building. 

If these various suggestions of Mrs. 
Jones are heeded and this Christmas 
proves to be a safe and sane one at . 
house, the parents still have a tas 
helping the child to get value from the 
durable and pleasurable toys that Santa 
Claus has brought. They will have to be 
intelligently handled in order to yield the 
character lessons we want. So during the 
coming year the parents can contribute 
their share first of all by os their 
own attitude toward the child’s 

“Too often the parental ttielee is one 
of criticism,”’ says Mrs. Jones. ‘We are 
likely to carry ‘out the part of our duty 
that calls for correction more carefully 
than the part that calls for encourage- 
ment. The second part is really more 
important. If your chiid paints a picture. 
or saws a board, be pleased and praise 
him so that he will want to paint another 
picture or saw another board.” 
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ADIO....1t pays to spend a few 


dollars more and own the finest. 
Priced from $60. upwards “L225 


CONSOLE CABINETS BY CASWELL-RUNYAN 


Licensed ander patents of Latour, Hazeltine. and Radio Corp. of America 


- NEW YORK 





















W Give Them 
a Carrom 
Game Board 


Surprise the children on Christmas 


Day! Give them a Carrom set—the 
most remarkable game board ever 
made. 57 delightful, way tame 


ames to keep them b 
ng winter evenings. 


during the 
ascinatin 


exciting, instructive — the who 


family will want to join in. 


* colors these boards will last a 
time. At dealers everywhere. 


Constructed of the finest hardwood 
and beautifully finished in br os 


57 Games—72 Pieces 
Equipment 


o. 


Equipment includes: 30 hardwood 
tings, 15 numbered discs, 10 ten pins, 


1 backsto 


1 score tab, 3 spinning 


tops, 3 yellow A flies, 3 green flies, 2 cues, 
1 dice cup, 2 dice and 1 rule book. 





y 
a GAME BOARDS 
LUDINGTON -- MICHIGAN 














Dont Breathe 
y7 Dry Alt rz 


Prevent winter colds, discomfort, sickness 


RY AIR ISDANGEROUS. It causes colds, grippe, even pace 
monia! Air in the average home in winter is actually drier thap 
the Sahara Desert, having only 5 % to 20% relative humid'ty. 
Warm air absorbs moisture like a blotter. Unless this needed mois 
= is specially provided, warm air absorbs it from animals 
lants and human beings. Hot, dry air dries out the mucous mem- 
anes of the nose, throat and lungs, lowering human resistance 
to sickness. Air you breathe must have relative humidity of 40% to 
$27%. Your furnace water pan, evaporating only 1 to 3 gallons a 
day, won't give proper humidity, even if kept filled, because the 
average home requires from 5 to 2ogallons of water daily. 


Have June weather all winter..... 
a aJune Day Automatic Air Moistener which automatically 
ies the right humidity, Ie pays for itself in health, comfort 
fuel dollars! Your farnil s health is guarded—your lants 
gor. better a radio no poh have better tones. The “June 
* saves from 17% to25% on your fuel bills !Fitsany warm air 
Suoniion Easily installed. Guaranteed. Don't take chances with 
health—get the facts. Write for free story, ‘How to Have June 
Weather in Your Home All Winter."" Address MoistAir Corpora 
tion, 355 Everett Street, Portland, Oregon, manufacturers 


JUNE DAY 


eAutomatic AIR -Moistener 


(District Representatives and Dealers wanted) 


MOISTAIR CORPORATION, 355 Everett St., Portland, Oregoo 
Please send literature, prices, etc 


Name 
Address__ nonaiaenbepiciamngiiitigs 
Make of Furnace —— Fuel Used_ 

Furnace Dealer's Name and Address 























Two Graceful Iron Standards 


You Can Make This Bird Cage Support and Aquarium Base 


HE art of the ironworker lends itself 

in a charming way to the construc- 

tion of a support for a bird cage, for 
its dainty curves and lance-like upright 
are far removed from the atmosphere of 
heaviness which some might erroneously 
associate-with the wrought metal. 

This piece is seven feet high over all. 
The base is a cross formed of two pieces 
of half-inch square bar iron, each twenty- 
six inches long. Flatten each of the 
four ends and form into scrolls as 
shown. 

The standard is also made from 
half-inch squage bar iron fifty 
inches long, twisted and screwed 
to the base in the center. 

The twisted ring at the center is 
made of quarter-inch square iron 
and is eleven inches in diameter. 
All scrolls on the piece are made 
from one-eighth inch by one-half- 
inch strap iron. These are held 
in place by No. 6-32 machine screws. 

The two small rings just below the 
large ring are six inches in diameter, 
and are also made of one-eighth-inch by 
one-half-inch strap iron. 

The lower medallion, or ornament, is 
five inches in diameter and cut out of 
.035 sheet iron. The large ring is twenty- 
two and three-fourths inches in diameter 
and made of five-sixteenths-inch square 
iron. This is held in place on the top of 
the standard and the two small rings by 
No. 6-32 machine screws. 

The finial, or crest, is made of half- 
inch square iron ten inches long formed 
into an arrow head at the top. 

The small medallion at the top is three 
and one-half inches in diameter, and 
consists of twelve petals; it is cut out 
of .035 sheet iron. 

A small wire hook is fastened to 
the large ring at the top from which 
the bird cage is suspended. 


RACE and dignity are the key- 
note of the aquarium base illus- 
trated on this page. 

Construct the three main 
scrolls from one-inch strap 
iron, a quarter of an inch 
thick. They are thirty- 
seven inches tall over all, 
and spread at the top to 


A wrought iron base 
like this makes the 
home aquarium 
doubly interesting 


WALTER PALMER 


aside from the few simple tools suggested 
in the first article, is a bit of patience. 
The Norway iron recommended for these 
articles may be handled cold so that all 
forge work may be done away with. It is 
this characteristic property of the Norway 
iron which so well adapts it to the con- 
struction of pieces even of considerable 
size, such as these. 

It is well to remember, however, that 


































in this circle. 


x 









eight inches from the center, and at the bottom to nine and 


one-half inches from the center. 


Make the large band ring at the top from one-eighth-inch 
by two and nine-sixteenths-inch strap iron, and fasten to 
the three scrolls with No. 6-32 machine screws as shown. 
The top of this ring is thirty-five and one-half inches above 


the floor. 


Make. the small.band. ring at. the .bottem from the,same , 
material‘ and fasten to the scrolls as shown, the top of 
this ring being twelve inches above the floor. 

The glass bowl is seven inches high and fourteen inches 
in diameter at the largest point, drawing in at the top to 


ten and three-quarter inches in diameter. 


_ The illustrations on this page, together with the informa- 
tion given above, should enable any one with a little patience 
to construct either of these articles. The chief requisite, 
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The bird cage swings 


stand measures seven 
feet high over all 








it is much easier to make the first bend 
properly than it is to straighten a piece of 
bent metal and make a new bend of the 
type desired. For that reason, construct 
each piece carefully, spending the time 
necessary to have it exact. In the long 
run this extra time is going to be a saving 
of time. 


HEN you have the construction 

complete, give the entire piece a 
coat of flat black. When this coat is near- 
ly dry, or is in a “sticky’’ condition, dust 
the entire piece with dry Venetian red 
color. Immediately wipe off the color in 
spots, leaving it heavy in the cracks and 
crevices of the work. 

In the case of the bird cage su 
port, if you are particularly handy 
with color, it will be very interest- 
ing indeed to tint the me- 
dallions which are fixed at 
the upper and lower parts 
of the circle in which the 
bird cage swings. 

No directions are given 
for the construction of a 
bird cage, since most people 
would prefer to purchase 
such an item ready manu- 
factured. In selecting a 
bird cage, of course one that 
will swing easily within the 
circle should be chosen. 
Aside from the ornamental 

value of these representatives of 
handcraft is the interesting fact 
that these articles can be, and 
have been, made by the amateur. 
The design of these pieces does 
not involve forge work and weld- 
ing, which might be difficult for 
the amateur. Each project involves sim- 
ply the careful following of patterns, the 
careful fitting of component parts and the 
fixing of these parts permanently in posi- 
tion by means of solder, screws or bolts. 

There is many an amateur who can 
build either of these projects shown on 
this page simply from the picture shown, 
and the measurements given above. 
Others will prefer the blueprints, and 
these blueprints are so arranged that in 
all bending work you need only to fit the 
iron as you bend it to the pattern shown 
on the blueprint for that respective piece. 

[Editor’s Note: Owing to the un- 
usual size of these two projects, it is 
necessary to charge 75 cents for blue- 
prints and detailed specifications for 
this bird cage support and aquarium 
base. Complete detailed directions and 
blueprints for other 
wrought iron. projects de- 
scribed in Better Homes 
and Gardens may be had 
for 25 cents each project. 
It is impossible to furnish 
directions or blueprints 
for objects not described 
in this magazine, how- 
ever.]| 
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‘cookies more) 
delicious ieyel 
“any you ever! 


Tasted - | 


‘= 











Grogreen ~ the 
“wonder” food for ferns 


Makes all your 
indoor plants grow 
and bloom more 
abundantly 


n Fern Food supplies 
ALL the elements y our ferns 
need for thick, vigorous 
growth. Also to e flower- 
ing plants thrive and bloom 
more abundantly. Try Grogreen—a new pleas- 
ure in growing indoor plants awaits you. Easy 
to use. Ask your nearest F. W. Woolworth Co 
5 and 10c store—or send to us direct. A silver- 
like package for 10c. 10 packages for $1.00. 


American Soda Products Co. 


Moorestown, New Jersey 











INDESTRUCTO. 


TRADE MARK 


METAL LABELS, 


For plants in pots, in greenhouse, or garden beds: 
for trees and shrubs. Label is made of copper or zinc; 
rustless, lasts indefinitely. Writing always plain. No 
Y ink used. No. 1; 34 in. long, co 
100. No. 2; 5 in. long, $1.70 100. P 
51; 34% in. long on cop i 
$1. 75 per 100. No. 52; 5 in. long on 10 in. stake, $2.00 
end 100, tpaid. Samples for 2c stamp. Circular 
by many seedsmen and nurserymen. 


%.( BALL ood SOCKET MFG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn. 













GENUINE HARZ 
Hestthe Bia ge Bee Sclened. Hardy, 


Healthy Sing usual Value 
at this Pri 

. $3. Every one a Flute-N 
er. "Wonderful ment of Bird Cages. 


Assort: 
Orders Carefully Filled. Book on Home 
Pets ts and How to Care for Them, 10c. 
BARTEL’S. Dept. **mrr 
45 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 





| set the bags where you wish the cucumber 


| the bags should be opened at the top to 


the top of the bag is twisted to shut out 
| the cold. 


| Kansas. 





| way.—B. G. M.., 





| seedlings.—E. D. M., 


| country. 
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Tips from Garden Notebooks 
Contributed by Readers 


ONE way of solving your weed problem 
is to space your garden rows so that 
a common iron-headed garden rake will 
just nicely go between them. Then when 
the weeds begin to appear go thru your 
rows twice a week with a vigorous scratch- 
ing motion of your rake.—W. A. &., 
North Dakota. 


* * * * 


MANY people in this section of the 
country were unable to grow cu- 
cumbers last season because the season 
from the last spring frost until the hot, 
dry summer season was too short. If you 
will plant your cucumber seeds in large 
paper bags partially filled with dirt and 


hills you will be able to have a much 
larger crop of cucumbers. During the day 


allow the sunshine to enter, then at night 


My father used to plant early 
A. G. B., 


watermelons in this way.—Mrs. 


* * * ca 


LANT sweet alyssum or some short- 
stemmed flowers among the pansies 
and you will be rewarded with long- 
stemmed pansy blossoms as they grow up 
to the light.—Mrs. D. D. W., Wisconsin. 


* * * * 


ENT poles, garden or sketching um- 

brella handles, the flagstaff and so on, 
may be easily put into the ground if the 
end is equipped with a cheap auger bit. 
The bit should be as nearly the size of the 
pole as possible. Very tall poles may be 
screwed into the ground as far as neces- 
sary for support. ‘This is particularly 
good for the umbrella tent. Stakes for 
the guy ropes may be placed the same | 
lowa. 





* * * * 


HEN the peas are thru bearing, hoe 

between the rows and plant digitalis, 
delphinium, Canterbury bells or other 
slow-germinating seeds. Water thoroly 
but gently, remove pea-vine supports and 
let vines lie over the planted seeds. By 
the time the vines are shriveled the young 
plants can stand the sun. Dig or hoe the 
dead vines into the soil as fertilizer for the 
Pennsylvania. 


~ x * ~ 
f [HE last few years a very black, 
hungry insect has devoured most of 


the nasturtiums for gardeners over the 
If radishes are planted with the 


'nasturtiums the insect eats the radish 





. | leaves and the nasturtiums will grow 
} | with old-time freedom.—A. M.., 


lowa. 


* * * * 


AST winter every morning my four- 

year-old son and I took a walk thru 
the garden and around the yard. To- 
gether we put out feed for the birds; re- 
placed coverings which had blown off 
the flower borders; knocked the heavy 
snow from branches of tiny trees; looked 
for Br’er Rabbit; observed the’swelling of 
the buds and watched for signs of ap- 
proaching spring. Those daily walks 
meant so much to us that I am passing | 
the idea along hoping that other moter | 
will follow out my plan.—Mrs. E. 
Illinois. a 
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l 5 minutes (not an hour) 
to get up steam 
Hot radiators 


hrs. (not 30 minutes) 
after banking 
—for 4 less fuel 


_. average heating system requires 
approximately 11% tons of coal (or 190 
gallons of oil) a season for each radiator. 
By replacing ordinary air-venting valves 
on the radiators of your one pipe steam 
system with Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves, you save 14 of this fuel. 


By this saving, you earn 50% to 65% 
on your investment in Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves—the first year. At the end 
of the second, you have your original 
investment back—plus a profit. Every 
year (after this) you make yourself a gift 
of approximately $5 a radiator. 


Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves make 
radiators hot in 15 minutes (not an hour). 
Radiators stay piping hot 3 hours (not 30 
minutes) after fires are banked. Hence 
greater comfort besides this saving of 4% 
of the coal or oil you formerly used. 


SEND FOR BOOK expla ning the clever 
invention which makes this amazing com- 
fort and fuel saving possible. Just write 
your name and address on the edge of 
this ad and mail to Hoffman Specialty 
Co., Inc., Dept. CD-3, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York, U.S. A. 


HOFFMAN 
No.2 VACUUM 
VALVES 








} For More Enduring 
Sheet Metal 
Work, use 


KEYSTONE 


KEYST ONE 


Rust-Resistin Te Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


This copper steel alloy material gives superior 
service and satisfaction for roofing, spouting, 
gutters, metal lath, tanks, and all sheet metal 
work—new construction or repairs. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets resist rust and give 
added permanence to all galvanized sheet metal work. 
KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates offer lasting satis- 
faction and protection; fireproof, weatherproof, economical. 


Insist upon Keystone quality; it enhances your property and 
saves the home owner worry and expense. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet metal workers, 
Send for our Facts booklet, containing information about sheet 
metal that endures. This Company manufactures a complete line 
of high grade STEEL SHEETS and TIN PLATEs for all purposes. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























i eusesss: 
iV’ fence 
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Get This Bargain! Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you’ll 

find prices cut to the a" rices you have 

been waiting for a ong time—and. 

as usual, Jim Brown’ i prices are w 

tow all otherfence prices. Quality hi 

Now Is The Time te Suy Fence 

Send for this the big 
my 


pos i 

im Bro’ 

THE ite FENCE 2 & WIRE co.) 
Dept.307 Cleveland, Ohio 


per bird with PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


whe Plymouth Rock Monthly shows how 
y farmers clear _— $3 to $8 per bird a 

pear ywith age eed, Becks. Tells how to 
reed, raise. and sell to get top 
prices. “Official breed breed oper. 5 Send 25c¢ for 
year— 12 big issues. ple copy free, 


Plymouth Rock Monthly 
455 Democrat Bidg. Waverly, lowa 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES 


ee getonee Som oy Brome. Freight or Parcel Post, 
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Plum, nee | Nuts. Shade and 
regmentel Tree Vinne ohn jog in colors FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bor x 30, *CLEVELAND, TENN. 





SQUAB () BOOK 


Bresd squshe and make money. by millions. 
once for free 40-page book beautifully 

“ipeioed te alana tetas Low to do You 
will be oe curpriess. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQquAs CQ, 
600 H St., Melrose Mighlands, Mass. 
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Those Friendly Winter Birds 


Continued from page 15 


white, with white breast and barred 
wings and tail. The male of each species 
has a bright red spot on the head. 

As they ascend the trunk of a tree, 
they stop frequently to tap, tap, tap on 
the bark with their strong beaks. If the 
wood sounds solid, they go on a little 
farther. But if the peculiar sound con- 
veys the fact that an insect is lurking 
within, the resounding blows of the tiny 
pickaxe fall thick and fast. 

Like the flicker and the red-headed 
woodpecker, these birds bore holes in 
poles or the trunks of trees in which the 
nest is built. 

One of our most common winter birds 
is the black-capped chick-a-dee. He is 
a half-inch longer than our house wren, 
has a gray back, lighter breast, and a very 
marked black cap and neckbow. All 
winter long, in sun, snow or rain, you 
may hear his cheery ‘chick-a-dee-dee- 
dee.”” Sometimes he imitates the phoebe 
or peewee and calls “‘phee-bee’’ in aclear, 
musical voice. 

Nothing daunts the energetic chick-a- 
dee except an ice storm which crusts the 
trees and covers his food with a coat of 
mail. Then he creeps to shelter wherever 
it may be found, and there he stays until 
the storm is over. 

Only the last few years have we had 
the brilliant cardinal, made famous by 
two beautiful stories, as a welcome winter 
Who can watch unmoved this 
exquisite bird dart thru the air like a bit 


| of flame, and alighting, whistle his cheery 


“What cheer! What cheer!’ 

Any time after February Ist you may 
hear his song. His mate is as beautiful as 
he, but less striking in appearance, being 
a rich brown with shadings of red and a 
crest like the male. 

If you wish to attract the cardinals 
during the winter, save your sunflower 
seeds and when you hear his whistle, 
either scatter a handful of the seeds 
somewhere out of the reach of the cats 
or tie a whole sunflower head to the limb 
of a tree. 


]% you are fond of the birds and would 
like their companionship during the cold 
weather, you may easily obtain it by 
feeding them when their natural food 
supply is at its lowest ebb. 

I have found that a piece of suet tied 
with a string and hung on a nail to the 
trunk or limb of a tree attracts them most 
readily. Other favored dainties are pork 
rinds, bones with shreds of meat, chopped 
apple, crumbs, cracked nuts, seeds, 
rolled oats or wheat. The suet is most 
satisfactory, because the English spar- 
rows, will not molest it. 

The birds became so tame last winter 
that they would flutter around my head 
while I hung thesuet on the nail, and 
before I had stepped back three paces, 
would be greedily devouring it. If you 
once begin feeding them, they will come 
every day and if there is nothing for them 
to eat they will remind you of your 
short comings by their querulous 
chatter. 

Fasten a shelf to a pole or tree trunk 
near your window and spread for the 
birds a daily table. You will be amply 
repaid by the many interesting sights you 
will see and before the spring beauties 
bloom again, our feathered friends will 
have found a warm place in your heart. 
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FLEX-0-GLASS Windows 


Cost You Only 34¢ a Square Foot! 
aT INTEL Brings Winter Eggs 


Experts and users every- 
where have found that 
. an easily made Flex-O- 








il J UE 
= = 
=> | 


> energie Ultra-Violet 
‘ays on pene. keeps them 


| healthy and active, stimulates the es egg makes 





every hen lay in coldest weather. ny glass hens 
quit laying and chicks die because it shuts out these 
needed rays. Use 15 yards of Fliex-O-Glass for 100 hens. 
Covers scratch shed 9x15 ft. = 5c worth per hen.) 


FLEX-0-GLASS 6 eae 
‘Suenenae w UIT 

Just nail Flex-O-Glass over [= 

the screens on your e A uv} 

SaaS aeeean ih to health- |p 





ful my ee or poe 8 play- 
room cheaply and easil 

mee Amertean Medical Associa- 
jon ter an amas’ three- monte test -500 

edmite the nd ign producing Ul eee. or in ve 

i vi t! tri et Gl 

The three months of wetnnien oad not aff ected it. += agg ceges 
Also used for barn windows, hotbeds, lL... .3 am ete., at 1-8 
the cost of glass. Tested and ~~ by all leading State 
Experiment Stations and Tho: .» Made 


usands 
on a double strength cloth. Pr, ~ with jx a haste 


oud a ale long (15 sq. yds.) will be sent 
SPECIAL | oe Se ein 


$9.50 for 30 aq. yds. (3x90 ft.), Sutixfac- 

tion Guaranteed or your money back 
alter using FLEX-0-GLASS 15 Days. You can't go wrong on 
Flex-0-Glass—used the world over. 24 hour service. Order 
today. (Dealers Wanted). 


rast HES -0- 0-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 244 




















Used the world over for genera 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


- is Birds of Beauty 


Holterman's “Arist 








reat 
Lay oo, with records up to 331 eggs. 
One “Aristocrat” alone ald 1408 eges in her lifetime. 
Fine for town or country. 
Special December prices now. My7 4 to-day for bar- 
gain list and illustrated catalog—FRE 


wW- D. HOLTERMAN, pe 


Box E Fort Wayne, Ind. 








STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Powerfull All-round Tractor for Smal! Farms, 

Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries. Estates, 

Fruit Growers, Surburbanites and 1 ar 
DOES 4 MEN'S WO 


pw oa — — La oe 
STANDARD | ENGINE com sie 
3202Como A 


ve.S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. “+ 
Sales we. 148 Cedar Street, New ‘Yoru 








EE Book swocane ron CHICKS 


Gives Money Making Secrew of Poul 
Tells how care for and f 
til ful! Gives pian of Pox 














WHITE anced big: discount if orderos pow 





sp 008 bred 8 years. Winners 20 egg 
. Catalog, ‘ial price bulletin 
toate hens, coc erels at low pri ices. 


GEORGE = FERRIS, 946 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


FoY's Bic 800K, in Colors 
Beane ee eins 


completa 
ebgenc tet) 








SHIPPED C.0O.D. 
sENTUOY Send only $1.00 and 
the rest after you see 

py by expert 

Kentucky Hatchery, 362 W. 4th St., . 
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Roup is a most contagious disease—almost every 
suffers from it—especially in the cold, wet 
seasons. Watch for these symptoms—watery nos- 
trils and eyes, wheezing, sneezing, rubbing head 
SE gradual "hwl’ of the sos estaba 
ak, nos! ca 
odor. That's Roup— 


Be Ready with 


Conmkeys 


ROUP REMEDY 


Just putitin the drinking water.’Chickens doctor 
themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves the 
fowl. Equally important as a preventive, for it 
keeps Roup from getting a start. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 25c, 50c, $1.00; 134 
Ib. can, $2.35; 5 Ib. can, $5.50; all pa. 

Colorado and West—Packages, , 60c, $1.20; 
1% Ib. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces that 


swelling of the membranes in the eyes and other 
conditions. 
uirt it into 

(268) 


laces caused by colds or other rou 

revents cankers from forming. 
eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices— Packages, 50c; 
pint $1.20; quart, $2.00; gallon, 

Col and West—Packages, 
» $2.40; gallon, 








siren te 
.00; a 

wy Book is well 
worth 60c. Sent for 6c in stamps. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
6666 Broadway, 





. chart. 
brated “Tribute to a Dog."" Our Advice Department 
will answer, free, any question about your 
dog's health. Write fully. 
Polk Miller Products Corp., itr) 
1150 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. [/' 5 
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0O0G 
“Standard Over Fifty Years” 








With many, wasa 
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NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 511-D, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











twice as many eggs by feed- 
green cut bone. 


No money in advance. Get 
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Radio Has Come a Long Way 


| 
| 
| 
Continued from page 19 | 
radio field have surely done their part. | 
The radio set equipped with a plug that | 
is simply screwed to the electric light 
socket and does away with all attention | 
to batteries and all that, has been placed 
before us. 
You have a choice of receivers, using 
a loop antenna or an aerial and ground, 
circuit design determining which is used. 
Here we've been talking tubes and 
batteries and aerials—sure, a radio has 
them just as your automobile has a dif- 
ferential, a crank shaft and a drive shaft, 


the automobile parts, these radio parts 
being put out today function in a thoroly 
reliable, efficient way and you need not 
fear that the radio owner needs to be an 
electrician to get results from his set. 
When you look over the sets that your | 
dealer will show you, there will be pre- | 
sented one-dial control, two-dial control, 
many-dial control. Many an old-timer 
shakes his head even yet over that one- 
dial control, but it’s here, and it’s good. 
It is rather a pleasure simply to adjust 
one station finder and a knob for volume, 
after turning on the current, and get 
music. My own set has four dials, and is 
very selective. I like it fine. I can sepa- 
rate stations that most of the one-dial 
control sets cannot, but I have tuned in 
with one-dial sets with one hundred per- 
cent enjoyment, too. I am keeping an 
open mind on the control business. 
There is one thing that is extremely 
important. Get your set from a good 
reliable dealer. Be sure your set is manu- 
factured by a good reliable company, that 
is in the business to stay. You can get 
low-cost sets from “‘gyp”’ dealers, but the 
term “low cost’’ often means “‘first cost.’’ 





HAVEN’T spoken of the radio set as a 

piece of furniture. It really isn’t neces. 
sary here. Just keep your eyes open for the 
pictures of radios in the advertisements, 
for sets on display, and you will see that 
there are models of almost every make 
that will please the most fastidious in- 
terior decorator. The cabinet with im- 
proved sound chambers and loud speaker 
units makes it possible to do away with 
the separate loud speaker. But by all 
means have the dealer agree to install the 
loud speaker unit that gives you the tone 
quality you wish, when your set is in- 
stalled in your home. That the radio is 
no better than the loud speaker, is very 
true indeed. 

Now, I might as well admit, we had a 
bit of argument in our family when it 
came to the radio business. You see, I 
was going to have a radio, whether it 
made the living room look like a wire 
factory or not. That line of talk didn’t 
get far. A compromise was struck. We 
had our radio—a factory built set that 
has reached from coast to coast, and with 
loud speaker volume for stations a thou- 
sand miles away. We have had our static, 
our interference, new batteries to buy. 
But as we look back it is being more and 
more definitely impressed upon us that 
never before have we had so much enter- 
tainment per dollar cost, never so much 
quiet pleasure for an equal investment 
that we have had from this radio. And, 
we are going to enjoy it still more now, 
for the programs broadcast from the sta- 
tions we get the best, are better than ever. 
Our radio has come to stay. 


.. 














in Ultraviolet Rays 
all Winter Long with 
CEL-O-GLASS 


OU can’t turn your birds out- 

doors in freezing weather, but 
you can provide them with pure, un- 
skimmed outdoor sunshine indoors. 
Cel-O-Glass windows in your poul- 
try and laying houses bring in ample 
Ultra-Violet light to provide all 
that is needed to make poultry grow 
healthy and sturdy and lay more 
eggs than when deprived of these 
invigorating health-rays of the sun. 


Conclusive Proof of 
CEL-O-GLASS Superiority 


All Ultra-Violet light does not con- 
tain the healing life-rays. Only a 
relatively small band of the Ultra- 
Violet rays have any health value. 
And numerous scientific tests prove 
that Cel-O-Glass admits a sufficient 
quantity of the health portion of the Ultra- 
Violet light to supply all that is neededto 
prevent “weak legs” and other poultry ail- 
ments and to make hens lay more eggs. 


More Economical Than Glass 
and Low Priced Substitutes 


Because Cel-O-Glass is unbreakable and 
very durable it is cheaper to use. Cannot 
rip or tear because it is not a cloth. Can be 
used for many seasons. Absolutely weather- 
proof. Lets in more light than ordinary 
glass substitutes. Keeps heat in—keeps cold 
out. Easy to install. 


Insist On Genuine CEL-O-GLASS 


Most dealers carry genuine Cel-O-Glass. If 
yours does not, write us for the name of one 
near you whodoes. Freesample and valuable 
poultry folder No. 50 gladly mailed on 
request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y,. 
© 1927 Acetoi Products, inc. 
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FREE Book 
Grow Strawberries 


Write your name and address across the corner 
of this ad, mail it to us, and we'll send you, AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, our new book on Strawberries. 

Learn how you can grow your own strawberries 
FREE, or how you can grow them for market and 
make big money. One man made $1800 from a& 
single acre. Another—$627 from }4 acre. Hun- 
dreds make $500 to $1200 per acre right along, and 
thousands are growing their own. 

Strawberries are the most delicious fruit that 
grows. No home or farm is complete without them. 
Get this book and learn all about the wonderful 
heavy producing Thorobred Pedigree Plants that 
have startled the strawberry world, The book 
tells how to grow them. 

Get your pencil and write your name and address 
Clip the lower part and mail It to us, We'll 























now. 
gend you the book at once FREE, 
Cut Here 
222A A.M. KellogCo. 
= Box 960 
Three Rivers, 
Mich. 
Please send me 
Your New 
Book, 
FREE, 
wo: r 
= bid e° 











Electrified Christmas Tree Stand 


Poinsettia flowers and Holly leaves on a spark- 
ling snow-white background, eamated be 
eight colored lamps, lend beauty and enchant- 
ment to the Christmas Tree. ater container 
keeps tree fresh. Durably built and will fit and 
support any size tree. Price $6.50 without lamps. 
Order direct if your dealer cannot supply you. 


UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. CORP, 
222 W.14th St., NewYork 323 W.Polk St., Chicago 








At Last /,. W VANDO? 7 t ‘areal 


Have you seen the new Wyand Herald? 
It’s bigger, better — a real guide to success 
with andottes. Official breed pages. Tells 
now te, om raise, house, —- ee 
ntroductory price, a@ year— 
big lesues, Sample copy free. Write today. 





















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 

2135 834 Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beautiful Speci Rare Cacti, 
Express t only $1.25, 
making wonderful table gar- 
dens and very table 


Christmas presents. Hand- 
some illustrated catalog, with pkt. cacti seeds, 25c. Desert 
Plant Co., Dept. B.M., Station A, Box 05, El Paso, Texas. 


Catalog 
Free 
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Along the Garden Path 














N experience reported by my friend 
Franklin the other morning is the 
kind that gets me all interested. 

“To you know,” he said, “I came down 
town with the express intention of getting 
an early start at my desk. It was six 
o'clock, and I had visions of a long and 
profitable forenoon of work. But in the 
restaurant, where I came for breakfast to 
avoid stirring the rest of the family out 
of bed, I ran across Jerome Huntoon, and 
we got to talking about a ladybird beetle 
he had seen in July, eating three black 
eggs on a plant in his garden. I couldn’t 
figure out why the aphis was laying eggs 
out of season, and that started us both 
off. 

“From that subject we drifted into a 
lot of other garden matters. We talked 
about how the ladybird beetle is a blessing 
to mankind. Then we talked about the 
praying mantis, which is the tiger among 
insects, and then we went on te holly- 
hocks and tulips and rhubarb, and cab- 
bages and kings, and whether pigs have 
wings, and when we came out of our 
trance an hour and a half had passed and 
we hadn’t even started on our break- 
fasts.” 


WH ENEVER garden fans meet, 
whether it be in July or December, 
there is established a bond of warm hu- 
man sympathy and a universal brother- 
hood. It’s always fair weather when good 
gardeners get together, for there is always 
the keen anticipation of the coming 
season, the comparing of experiences and 
the comradeship of those who under- 
stand the feel of the soil. Shakespeare 
wrote this sentiment into “Troilus and 
Cressida” when he observed, thru the 
voice of Ulysses, that “‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.”’ The simple 
vigor of that sentence has not been im- 
proved upon in three hundred years. 
That is why the garden clubs are so 
important. One of our readers says that 
the article by Z. Wetmore on the garden 
club movement was worth all the maga- 
zine costs him the rest of his life. The 
garden club movement is having an amaz- 
ing growth, and Better Homes and Gardens 
is anxious to assist in every way possible. 


VERY three or four years the average 
4-4 family with a car has an idea that 
“the old bus” should be traded in on one 
of those purring, seductive, silent, vel- 
vety-running, shining new creations. Per- 
haps the mileage has run up to twenty- 
five or fifty thousand and there are signs 
of the need of a new battery or clutch or 
tires, or the re-boring of the cylinders. 
Our family, in council, came to that 


point not long ago, and after some dicker- 
ing, a trade was made. 

Previous to that time, if any one had 
told me that there was any sentiment in 
an automobile, I would have scoffed at 
the idea. The automobile seemed very 
unlike the horse in that respect, and even 
unlike the old buggy that most of us still 
remember. The automobile is mechanical. 
And its periods of contrariness are a 
cause for vexation of spirit. Who has not 
been exasperated by the tire blow-outs? 
Did you ever get down in the dust on a 
sweltering day, or in the cold, oozy mud, 
to put on the spare? Or did you ever have 
the gas-line clog up and mysteriously 
cause the motor to snort and balk? Any 
sentiment about that? 


UT I had a curious feeling about a 
week after the old car had been 
turned in. 

I was awaiting a street car. (Every- 
body who gets a new automobile wants 
to spare its use as much as possible for a 
while.) Glancing casually around, I saw 
that the corner store was one dealing in 
used cars. ‘Wonder if our old bus might 
be around,” I said to myself, and sure 
enough, there it was, with a sign on it, 
dumbly awaiting some purchaser, who 
would heartlessly poke its ribs, look at its 
teeth and see whether it had asthma or 
rheumatism. I knew every part of it, 
including a little contraption I had in- 
vented for strapping a trunk on the rear. 

There was the car that had taken our 
family on so many happy jaunts. Out to 
Grandfather’s, where the can were wel- 
comed like own children. And to the 
other Grandfather’s, who felt so pleased 
when he outdid the Boy in a target-rifle 
shooting match. To visit uncles’ and 
aunts’ families; to the cool mountains, 
where the faithful old car sang and 
hummed in low or intermediate speed 
on the sharp up grade, hairpin turns; to 
a select picnic spot near a little creek, 
where the walnut trees were fifty feet 
high and the birds made a wild symphony 
of song; over level lanes and beside still 
waters; under shady trees where cicadas 
and crickets lazily sang in summer heat; 
thru rainstorms and snow, faithfully 
chugging; on hundreds of calls and er- 
rands for the family, serving as a man-of- 
all-work; a chum and companion and a 


‘friend to all of us, meeting need and desire 


for pleasure; it had traveled more than 
the distance around the world—not 
such a bad—Clang! Clang!—The street 
car had passed by unnoticed while I was 
standing there, foolishly staring at a 
faded automobile at the curb. 

I was startled out of my reverie, and 
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came back out of the scenes of the thou- 
sands of miles on which I had held the 
steering wheel. And as the next street 
car came, I felt just a little queer when 
the old family conveyance faded out of 
sight in the mist of autumn dusk. 


ONE day last summer our high school 
chemistry student picked some pe- 
tunias along the garden path and brought 
them into the house, where he had made 
a collection of reagents in bottles. 

He held the vari-colored petunias over 
a bottle of ammonia, and the reds, pinks 
and whites turned to all sorts of dizzy 
colors, mostly of vivid green shades. 

The reactions ‘of flowers to certain 
chemicals is already utilized by florists 
who are trying for bizarre effects. But 
that isn’t really what I started to write. 

This little experiment illustrates the 
fact that chemistry is an ever-present fact 
in nearly everything that has to do with 
the home. 

A national gathering of chemists re- 
cently presented “dry ice,’ which has a 
temperature of 109 below zero and evapo- 
rates into a harmless gas without lique- 
fying. This would be valuable in the 
shipment of fish from vacation spots to 
home folks. The same group proposed 
synthetic silk covering for sausages, and 
other products of chemistry. 


ONE day a chemist put ordinary: car- 
bolic acid and formaldehyde to- 
gether under certain conditions and there 
was formed a substance which is insoluble 
in all known solvents, is an excellent in- 
sulator, resists high temperatures, is al- 
most unbreakable, has a good bearing 


surface and is suitable for the manufac- | 


ture of thousands of useful articles. It is 
almost indispensable in automobile mak- 
ing. Yet this strange solid, made from 
two liquids, is not found in nature, but is 
the product of synthetic chemistry. 
Edwin Slosson, well-known scientist 
and writer, predicts many other wonder- 
ful compounds, to be produced from the 
laboratory, hitherto non-existent in na- 
ture. The success of German chemists in 
producing a multitude of flavoring ex- 
tracts, dyes and perfumes from coal tar 


products is proof of the fact that man | 
may actually create new things from old | 


materials, and closely counterfeit and 
occasionally surpass the products of 
Nature’s own laboratories. 


AS a matter of fact our grandmothers 


employed chemistry and in most | 


cases did not know it. They made soft 
soap out of wood ashes and second-grade 
lard. They developed a certain way of 
handling canned fruit. They had certain 
ways of baking bread so that the carbon 
dioxide (C O 2) would develop properly. 
They knew the reaction of cooking soda 
with vinegar or sour milk. It was all 
chemical laboratory experimentation, 
pure and simple. They dealt with bac- 
teria, spores, acids, alkalis and all sorts of 
scientific phenomena. 

In conducting home-making opera- 
tions, whether it is making garden, apply- 
ing brushing lacquer to a chair, baking a 
cake, or cleaning house, chemistry is 
always in use. The fact that man’s inter- 
ference may even produce a green pe- 
tunia is significant proof. And the incur- 
_ curioniy of the oy Lay is - 

inually urging people to out the 
“why” of rend oan thus better under- 
stand the “how.”—Editor. 
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Beauty with 


economy—permanence 


OAK FLOORING displays Nature’s beauty 
in color and figure,—the proper background for 
rugs, in perfect harmony with furniture and 
woodwork. At the same time, the cost for each 
room need not exceed that of a good piece of 
furniture. 

OAK makes a permanent floor, and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property for 

rental or sale, at a negligible expense 

compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

—containing modern color finishes 

with suggestions for treatment of 

Various rooms, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1266 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 











ARTISTIC in every detail, these rugs of invit- 
ing charm will enhance the attractiveness of 
our bedroom. Made of ‘Wool Thru and Thru” 
soft mellow color tones to fill every decorative need. 
Colonial and Modern effects; always lie flat; never slip 
under foot; reversible; easy to clean; MOTHPROOF. 
singly or in sets. Made in all sizes for every room 
in the home from 20 in. x 34 in. to 12 ft. x 15 ft. Look 
for Black and Gold Label, none genuine without it. 


Bend for illustrated booklet “‘D’’ and name ef nearest dealer 


FSWSSt O14 


Studies: 1101 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Penne. 
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Use Plantabbs, Amazing new dis- 
covery! Small, white, odorless 
erful than finest fer- 





grow 
magic in spite of 
heat, ¥on- 


furnace 
No Plantabdds used derful book +2 


interesu: 

FREE BOOK Sry, iwtrict 
potted plente, FREE with coder. Lange 
package Plantabbs, full winter supply, $1.00 

id. Guaranteed to improve your 
plants or money returned. 

Plant Products Company 

845 St. Paul Place Baltimore, Hd. 
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Beauty in Vegetable Gardens 


Continued from page 18 


just beyond, shade our few outdoor seats 
on which we rest while we shell our peas, 
string our beans, or “just set.” Just 
beyond is a horizontal perennial border, 
in the middle of which is the simplest 
rose-covered arch of untrimmed cedar 
poles, at the entrance of a central path 
that bisects our vegetable garden. We 
usually border this path with a row of 
zinnias, as they are all-season blossomers, 
and also keep neat and trim until frost- 
time. At right angles to the path extend 
rows of low vegetables, and between these 
I love to insinuate rows of similarly grow- 
ing annuals; single asters; double annual 
larkspur; salpiglossis; scabiosa and schiz- 
anthus. 


I have made a discovery, and delight to 

pass it on. Often one can’t spare space 
in the vegetable garden for all the floral 
must-haves. We have tried mixing varie- 
ties of seed with great success. Scabiosa 
and salpiglossis combine well, and, as 
neither has much back-bone, illustrate 
the principle, “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” Poppies, mignonette, and 
bachelor buttons are lovely together. 
Mignonette, it is true, has a sprawly 
habit of growth and takes more room; 
but how delightful is its delicious odor 
in the hot sun, when one is picking peas 
or beans! Speaking of peas, we always 
plant our sweet peas in the vegetable 
garden, of course, giving them the same 
cultural care as ordinary peas, which 
they appreciate greatly. 

i have alluded to cosmos in the aspara- 
gus bed. This is one of the simplest and 
most effective ornaments of the combina- 
tion garden. Set seedlings here and there 
to grow up with the feathery asparagus, 
after cutting season is over. The effect 
is exquisite and the bed an immense 
bouquet in itself. One spring setting is 
enough, as, ever after, you'll find enough 
seedlings for yourself and to give away. 

African marigold makes a gorgeous 
border plant in a vegetable garden. We 
use it as a boundary hedge. It is a valu- 
able cutting flower; also, just before frost, 
we take up two or three fine plants in full 
bloom and take them into the house, 
where they blossom for many weeks. A 
row of orange calendulas, next one of 
ruby beet-tops, is a rich and beautiful 
combination and one of my favorites. 
Eschscholtzia is very lovely in the vege- 
table garden, and is effective just in front 
of lettuce, filling in the empty spaces as 
the lettuce is pulled. I saw an exquisite 
pink variety at Sutton’s gardens, Eng- 
land, and am planting it this year. 
Practically all of the French and English 
gardens are inclosed, and the boundary 
walls make effective backgrounds for 
ornamental and useful planting. Espa- 
liered trees and grapevines are ordinarily 
trained against these walls; but any sort 
of fence, wall, or hedge against which any 
variety of small fruit trees, vines, or tall 
perennials are set, will give the same 
effect — a delightful privacy and great 
beauty. 

Pole beans make, I think, lovely 
boundary pergolas. We like to drop a red 
bean or two with the Kentucky Wonders 
or pole limas. Plant the latter liberally 
as they bear rather sparsely. Plant the 
former very scantily for, on the contrary, 
they bear tremendously. Of course you 
know that a row of sunflowers make fine 
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“poles” for your climbing horticultural 
beans. Cut off the lower sunflower leaves 
as the beans begin to twine. Parsley 
makes very nice borders; of course we 
don’t need much, but it may edge a short 
path. Pick a lot before hard frost, dry it 
quickly, pulverize it coarsely, and store 
in a small jar for winter use. Plant radish 
seed with it; the radishes are out of the 
way before they interfere with the slow- 
growing parsley. I meant to have spoken 
of the climbing cucumber, as an orna- 
mental adjunct of the combination gar- 
den. It is practically blight-resisting;and, 
grown on poles, is graceful and luxuriant. 

If one doesn’t mind some trouble and 
work at the start, a combination flower 
and vegetable garden with a regular and 
well-thought-out plan is, of course, most 
ornamental and effective. Once planned 
and laid out to your satisfaction, it is no 
more work to plant it in successive years, 
than if a simple square of plainrows. Why 
not try it? The plan presented here is 
one that can be easily adapted to the 
city lot. 





Delphinium Goes to College 


Continued from page 14 


undoubtedly its seed will revert to the 
more generai type! 

Good delphiniums are as hard to get, 
raise and propagate as peonies ever have 
been. A future full of possibilities lies 
just ahead for them when a more generally 
well-known, constant classification is 
worked out for the super delphinium. 

When once the plant is raised it will 
multiply quite fast; in two years from 
the original plant one can count on at 
least fifteen other roots. Cuttings no 
doubt would take root easily if properly 
handled, altho the writer’s experience has 
not as yet included that. 

The better super-delphiniums are a 
delight to own and have bloom in one’s 
garden, and it is recommended that such 
plants be bought at whatever the price if 
they are procurable at all. The double 
type is preferred, showing either a loss 
of the center, its doubling or development 
into petals. This center often shows up 
brown and sometimes as a bicolor effect 
of blue and white. The petals should be 
large, the light blue rear ones being par- 
tially covered by pinkish blue forward 
ones (these are the petals which have 
been added in the doubling process). In 
the better singles often three petals will 
show up blue and two pinkish, opposite 
each other, making a grand flower. The 
very heavy doubles may have long or 
short individual stems altho the height 
of the whole plant will vary. Some of the 
single hybrids grow to a height of eighty- 
four inches but the finer plants with the 
better quality blooms hold down to 
around four or fivefeet. Any soil will : ae 
them and they are perfectly hardy if 
drained well; water around the crown of 
most perennials will kill them quicker 
than anything else in winter. 

The moral is then that super quality 
delphinium seeds cannot be expected in 
a cheap packet of seeds, and to take the 
chance is simply to pay the piper. It is 
unreasonable to hope for many extraor- 
dinary seedlings while good plants are 
still so rare. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 








IR castles! The stuff that dreams are made of! 
But no suspension bridge, sky-scraper or sub- 
way was ever built without a dream. 

“Having only a little 2 x 4 house with ground 
to match, I have little chance of putting into 
practice the many good things you suggest,”’ 
writes a woman subscriber from Michigan, “but 
they form good firm foundations on which to build 
air castles. If the castle comes crashing to earth, 
the foundation is still there on which to rebuild. 
Better still, there are the editorials, which are a 
real help to daily living.” 

Such courageous hope, which sees the founda- 
tion always standing firm, will cause almost any 
dream to come true. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for such spirit. Everyone has his quiet and 
often hidden worries and griefs. But behold the 
great army of optimists, courageous home-build- 
ers in the land, continually building and planning 
and marching on! 


PNT it inspiring to read about some of the 
big, worthwhile men of the United States who 
work with their own hands in their gardens? 
You read about Harold Bell Wright in last 
month’s issue. This month there is the kindly, 
neighborly philosopher with the boy-spirit, 
William Allen White, who drove “Old Tom” to 





the express office many years ago to get his 
belated arborvitae trees. In January we will 
present Eddie Guest, the poet who grips the 
nation’s heart, and he is also a gardener. And 
there are more coming in this series, which is 
proving to be very popular. 


"THE first of the year we will also start a page 
for the entertainment of the children called 
“The Children’s Pleasure Chest.” It contains 
some delightful secrets. And there will be a 
feature on the care of babies, for parents to read. 
A minister’s wife has written a story on “thrifty 
cooking,”’ and there will be ever so much useful 
garden information. I wish I could open the box 
and show our readers all the good things that are 
in store for the next year, but there isn’t space 
here. I know you are all going to be delighted 
when you get the numbers, tho. 


NE of the recent letters expresses the hope 
that Better Homes and Gardens “will not 
grow away from the working man, as there are 
so many books that.are so exclusive—no one but 
millionaires could afford anything in them.” She 
adds, ‘““‘Your magazine is just like a visit from a 
dear friend.” 





The answer to this is that Better Homes and 
Gardens will not grow away from anybody. We 
draw no lines of appeal, and our earnest and 
steadfast effort and ambition is to so please our 
readers by warm human interest and by practi- 
cal information that the question of their walks 
of life will never occur. The householder with a 
tiny plot of ground and cottage is very close to 
our hearts as a part of the universality of home- 
makers, and it is our earnest desire to give him 
what he wants. In so doing we will give some- 
thing of value to every one of our readers. Any- 
how; there is more vital,-gripping-human-interest 
in the struggle to make both ends meet and 
beautify the home than, there is-in the calm dis- 
posal of ample funds, isn’t there? We are thank- 
ful for the “dear friend”’ conclusion, too. It en- 
courages us to: believe that the reader has confi- 
dence in our purpose. 


A JOULDN’T it be fine if the Christmas spirit 

could last thru the entire year? By the way, 

if you want to buy a Christmas present which will 

last all year and provide a fresh surprise each 

month, you might send Better Homes and Gardens 

to a friend, together with a Christmas card which 
we provide. No charge for this advice! 


HE garden club movement is taking hold of 

the country with a rush. A single concern 
reports 3,500 members going into company gar- 
den clubs, in Oregon, and is kind enough to give 
Better Homes and Gardens credit for much help in 
getting started. Certainly a great business organ- 
ization is to be commended for encouraging the 
formation of garden clubs among its employees. 
It shows a whole-hearted interest and broad 
humanity. If you haven’t a garden club in your 








community, write us about it and we shall be 
glad to furnish leaflets of information for guid- 
ance. For that matter, if you have a problem 
of any kind as to gardening or home-making, we 
shall be glad to help. 


"THE letters that are pouring over our desk are 
a constant delight. and revelation.. I wish I 
could shake the hand of everyone who writes 
such kindly, helpful letters. For the next year 
it is my resolution to do everything to make that 
hand-clasp seem real, for it is a real, personal feel- 


ing of friendship that comes 

out of this experience. : ; 
Thank you and Merry ° 
Christmas! 





























